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Three Years 


ITH this issue, The Economist enters its 1ooth 

year and World War II its fourth. On Saturday, 
September 9, 1939, a statement was issued by the War 
Cabinet: 

At their meeting this morning, the War Cabinet decided 
to base their policy upon the assumption that the war 
will last for three years or more. Instructions are being 
issued to all Government Departments to ensure that plans 
for the future shall at once be prepared on this assump- 
tion. 

In 1914, Lord Kitchener had called for recruits “ for 
three years or for the duration of the war”; Mr. 
Chamberlain and his advisers, three years ago, followed 
Suit. It may well be asked what progress has been made, 
and what achievements registered, by the Three Year 
Plan. It may even be asked whether the pattern of World 
War I is not being repeated. Again, the enemy has won 
almost all the battles for three years. Will he again lose 
the war in the space of another twelve months? The 
analogy is tempting. 
General Sikorski has expressed what is the hope of 
Many sober people. 
The war will not end in 1942 as some believe. It will 


be drawn out through a fourth winter. The present period 
and the beginning of 1943 will be the period of gradual 
exhaustion for the enemy ; it will weaken him in a moral 
and physical respect. It will prepare the way for the final 
triumph by increasing and concentrating the forces of 
the anti-German coalition and by the planning of decisive 
blows. 

Hitler has spoken, almost simultaneously, in the same 

vein. 

If, in this greatest struggle of all times, the German 
soldier is making sacrifices and undergoing privations that 
can hardly be imagined, then in this year the homeland 
is more than ever bound to make the greatest possible 
sacrifices. 


Compared with August 4, 1917, when Lord 
Kitchener’s forecast of three years had been fulfilled, the 
outlook is not worse, to say the least. Then, Russia was 
being beaten down in battle and on the verge of 
collapsing from within. Nivelle’s earlier offensive in the 
West had ended in bloody frustration. Another offensive 
had been opened with less hope and, as it proved, equal 
futility. The French army had been rendered scarcely 
fit to fight by the sacrifices it had made. The United 
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States was at war but still on a peace footing. Shipping 
losses had run as high as the losses of this year ; and the 
volume of Allied shipbuilding was vastly smaller. 
There seemed no way of breaking the impasse; the 
trench stalemate across France and Flanders seemed an 
impassable barrier. 

Now, at the end of another third year of world war, 
visibility is better. France fell two years ago, but Russia 
is still fighting, taking this time an even heavier toll of 
German life and material than the slaughter of the last 
war’s western front. The United States is on a war foot- 
ing aswell as at war. Britain has reached a stage in war 
production never touched in 1914-18. In every item of 
war equipment, the Axis powers are outdistanced by 
Allied factories. To win his long chain of military 
triumphs, Hitler brought in the new air weapon ; already, 
it has taken the shape of a boomerang. No one who 
coldly considers the statistics of British air raids upon 
Germany will question the Fuehrer’s claim that the 
German homeland is “more than ever bound to make 
the greatest possible sacrifices.” The Anglo-American 
Second Front is in active preparation; and, to quote 
General Sikorski once more: 

One of the chief factors in winning victory is the 
enslaved nations. Never before in history has the hatred 
of invaders been so overwhelming as the hatred of the 
Germans in the Europe which they have conquered. 
1943 may be 1918. But history only repeats itself if 

men make it do so. The years of the war are not yet 
measured. In terms of arms and fighting men, the free 
peoples are better ready to make victory theirs in 
another year, for all their much greater losses in terri- 
tory and their wider-flung foes, than they were at the 
three year mark in World War I. This is no assurance 
that it will happen ; it is not determined. Germany is 
armed cap a pied thjs time against material shortages or 
an internal breakdown. There is no shortage of output 
from Allied factories ; but because of the great distances 
which link the battlefronts, there are still sore shortages, 
geographically ; and, in the recent past, there have been 
shortages of quality in equipment and of skill in their 
use. 

President Roosevelt put the issue to his people a few 
days ago: 

Today in distant places we are fighting battles the like 
of which has never before been known .. . to carry such 
battles to a successful conclusion, the men who fight 
on land and in the air must work in perfect unison 
with the men who fight above the sea, on the sea and 
under the sea. 

More than in 1917, the Allies can command the 
strength for victory. But the problems of deployment 
and strategy, of transportation and of leadership, behind 
the lines as well as in the field, remain open, 
“Unison ” is indeed the master-key: unison among all 
the Allies in their plans and deeds as well as between all 
arms in every action ; and unison among all the parties 
and all the classes in each United Nation. 

The special task of Britain is to be the bridge between 
Russia’s great resistance and the vast fighting power 
which is being developed in the United States. The 
enemy’s hope is to cut off and cripple the Soviet before 
the other Allies can strike ; and then, by battering the 
British base and severing the ocean lifelines, to hold off 
the American menace. He has not yet failed. 

There is neither profit nor sense in prophecy. The 
kind of confidence which pins its faith, alternately, upon 
calendar prognostication and figures of production is 
perilous stuff. The end has not yet begun. It is still 
possible for the enemy to strike tremendous and grievous 
blows before the true weight of the Allies can be thrown 
against him. Russia is the pivot of Allied and Axis 
hopes alike. Whether the position today is better or 
worse than it was in August, 1917, depends crucially 
upon whether Russia stands or falls ; and Russia is still 
in great danger. Britain’s best aid immediately to Russia 
and to the logistics of forward strategy is to hold the 
enemy back from the Middle East and to free the 
Mediterranean for Allied movement. The clock could be 
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set back grievously by fresh defeats in Russia or in 
Egypt. 

It is unwise to regard even the solid successes of the 
Americans and the Australians against the south-eastern 
tentacle of the Japanese advance in the Pacific as victory 
already in the making. The aggressor has been bloodily 
checked in a series of brilliant actions; the first steps on 
the long road to redress disaster in the Indies may have 
been taken. But Japan’s great contribution to Axis hopes, 
the spreading of Allied strength over thousands more 
miles of land and water, still stands. Despite Japan’s 
recent losses and reverses, the danger of a further contri- 
bution, in the form of a pounce upon the Soviet rear 
while the Volga battle is at its crisis or upon India while 
political murmurs are muffling the Indian war effort, has 
not been removed. 

When war broke out in 1939, a Three-Year Plan was 
made in Britain which, for all the sloth of its early stages 
and the patchwork and pasteboard of its final form, has 
worked miracles. More properly it should be regarded 
as a Two-Year Plan. The period of sluggishness until 
May, 1940, was a false start. After the fall of France and 
the disastrous losses at Dunkirk, a fresh beginning had to 
be made in the worst conditions of haste and danger. 
There was at least a decade of unreadiness and stupidity 
to undo; and disasters went steadily on as the plan 
grew. But the battle of Britain was won, and the seas 
kept open. Britain is now virtually fully mobilised for 
fighting and the manufacture of arms and munitions, 
Man for man, more war material is being produced than 
anywhere else in the world. No other country has equalled 
the fullness and fairness, in relation to available supplies, 
of British food rations. The programme of curtailment 
which began with the limitation of supplies of material 
to civilian manufacturers, and went on, often haltingly 
and often reluctantly, to the concentration of manuv- 
facture, clothes rationing and utility production, has not 
been rivalled. For a long year, Britain was the lone base 
and arsenal of freedom. The process has been inveterately 
piecemeal. The conception of a rounded war economy, 
binding the entire community in a single wartime associa- 
tion of efficient effort, has never been seen as a whole. 
But the achievement has been immense. 


What is needed now is a supercharger, a One-Year 
Plan with pace enough to make up for the time lost 
earlier and vision enough to capture the next twelve 
months for the Allied cause. Never before has the call 
for “lucidity and daring” been more imperative. The 
time has come to remove every inhibition of old-fashioned 
habit from the planning of campaigns and the fighting 
of battles ; to weld the war measures of Britain and the 
United States, severally and jointly, into a single project, 
stripped of national prepossessions or social compromises. 
A combined command of all arms and all Allies is needed 
in every theatre, and a single strategy. Behind the fronts 
the only yardstick should’ be swift efficiency. It is a 
remarkable commentary on the false peace which Russian 
resistance has given the leaders and citizens of 
the other Allied countries that neither Britain nor the 
United States should have been able to work out a policy 
for wages against inflation and inequity ; that the British 
Civil Service and its best servants should be hobbled by 
old ways and routine ; that politics, openly in the United 
States and by tacit agreement in Britain, should still be 
based upon the ancient push-and-pull of interests ; that 
the cumbersome and stratified organisation of the 
American war effort should seem beyond simplification ; 
and that Allied technicians should still seem to lag behind 
Germany in the economy of scarce resources. 


Wartime journalism is a dangerous trade. Necessarily, 
it is carried on by civilians no closer to war facts or war 
experience than other civilians. Inevitably, it is the pro- 
duct of the arm-chair, remote from the noise of battle. 
It is a fortunate and humble writer who can refrain from 
laying down the law. But, after three years, this much 
can be said by any journalist who knows his trade and 
his neighbours, as well as his own limitations in matters 
of high policy: the war can now be won by the Allies, 
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but it can only be won on two conditions. The first 
condition is that the problem of the swift and sure 
deployment of forces can be solved in time. The second 
is that the brakes are taken off the restless ingenuity and 
will to win which surge steadily beneath the strained, 
anxious, frustrated surface of wartime life and work. 
Tradition has been strong in this war so far. Never once, 
except in Russia, have the bounds of respectability atid 
decorum. been overstepped, even in aid of salvation and 
victory. The pledge of May, 1940, to take over all persons 
and all property in this country for the prosecution of 
the war was vastly more drastic in sound than in 

consequence. Now, the hour has struck for an cli 


The 


PN a exactly three years ago, the whole military 

might of the Third Reich was thrown against 
Poland. In the words of Mr Eden’s message on Tuesday 
to the Polish Ambassador, 


It was her fate and her privilege to be the first among 
the nations of Europe to accept the German challenge. 


On the German side, there were some sixty divi- 
sions of infantry, eight motorised divisions and seven 
Panzer divisions; they were supported by 3,500 
planes. On the Polish side there were thirty divisions of 
poorly armed infantry, eleven brigades of out-moded 
cavalry, two small motorised brigades and 300 light tanks; 
no more than four hundred obsolete aircraft were available. 
The fact that Poland dared to take up Hitler’s challenge 
in face of such overwhelming odds will for ever remain 
an outstanding instance of courage and resolution. 

It is sometimes said that this daring was due to the 
proverbial romanticism of the Polish people. After three 
years of war, this “ romantic ” spirit appears much more 
soberly realistic than the outlook of the nations which 
stood passive and Maginot-minded during the first stages 
of the fight. Only a nation which knew its very existence 
to be at stake and could draw upon immense moral 
resources of its own could afford anything like the “ Polish 
folly ” of 1939. There was, admittedly, no lack of ineffici- 
ency and political blindness in the ruling cliques of 
Smigly Rydz and Beck. Had the issue depended upon 
these politicians and commanders, the campaign might 
have lasted three days instead of three weeks. The 
stubbornness of Polish resistance was due to the sense of 
a holy war which took hold of the entire nation. 

The holy war‘has never stopped. The purpose of 
German policy in Poland has been to absorb or to destroy 
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of the day to sweep all this away, wherever needful, and 
for every citizen in Britain and the United States, like 
every man, woman and child in, say, the Russian battle 
areas, to be given the duty and privilege of working for 
no other aim but the winning of this war. If for a year 
all the committees, all the bargains, all the checks and 
balances and all the safeguards for peacetime place and 
prospects could be set aside ; if it could be made plain 
that every citizen is a soldier with no more than the 
soldier’s right to care and maintenance and no less than 
the soldier’s duty to sacrifice everything for his country: 
then there would be a One-Year Plan indeed, and 1943 
might well be 1918 again. 


Free 


the Polish people. Economically, Poland was first given 
the réle of an agricultural hinterland for industrial 
Germany. Militarily, after the outbreak of war in Russia, 
Poland became the vital corridor between East and West. 
Poland is Germany’s eastern outpost ; and its subjection 
to the economic and military needs of total war has been 
carried through with all the brutality of primitive tribal 
strife, made worse by the employment of the most effi- 
cient modern technique. 

‘The exploitation of Poland by Germany is most sharply 
seen in the numbers of Poles taken as slaves to work in 
Germany. In addition to 750,000 Polish prisoners of war, 
more than one million Poles have been forced to work in 
German industry or agriculture. Nor is slave labour a 
mere phrase in this context. No labour exchanges have 
drafted these Polish hands ; there has been no exchange 
of workers for prisoners of war. All that happens is that 
the streets of Warsaw and other Polish towns are swept 
by press gangs. 

At first, the open aim was to de-industrialise Poland. 
Later, the requirements of war compelled the Germans 
to make full use of Poland’s industrial capacity. The main 
aim then was to integrate the coal and iron industries of 
South-Western Poland with the resources of both parts, 
German and Polish, of Upper Silesia into a vast combine. 
But the. development of Great Upper Silesia has been 
hampered by the disproportion between the manufacturing 
capacity of its metal industries and the supply of raw 
materials. A substantial increase in coal output seems to 
have been secured; but the target figure of 100 million 
tons of coal annually from the whole area, half of which 
was to come from Polish mines, has not been reached. 
The region is poor in iron ore. Out of 84 Silesian rolling 
mills, about half are said to be redundant. Even so, this 
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amalgamation of German, Polish and Czech industries 
is a factor which will influence the economy of the entire 
region after the war. It is comparable only to the 
integration of the complex of Ruhr industries with the 
annexed industries of the West. 

The infiltration of German capital into Polish industry 
in support of these industrial plans has been perhaps the 
most brutal chapter of all in modern economic 
Raubnitierei. In Western Europe, the Germans still pre- 
serve some law-like financial manners in securing con- 
trolling shares in key industrial concerns. In Poland, these 
standards were discarded altogether. French shareholders 
in Silesian businesses have merely been “ induced ” to sell 
their shares ; Polish owners have in most cases simply 
been expropriated. 

Attempts have been made to prop German rule in 
Poland by creating vested interests in the occupation 
among certain sections of the population. Success has been 
negligible. One way was the aryanisation of industry and 
trade, to throw Jew and Pole into rivalry. Economic 
competition between Jew and non-Jew has always been 
strong in Poland; it provided the basis for political anti- 
Semitism among the Polish middle class. But the German 
attempt to play the anti-Jewish card has been defeated 
here, as in many other cases, by the excessive greed of 
the Germans themselves. Mostly, it was not the Pole but 
the German settler who stepped into the shop or office 
of the expropriated Jew. Nor was the attempt to bind 
the peasantry to German rule by economic links more 
successful. As in all Eastern European countries, the 
peasantry in Poland was exhausted and impoverished 
before the war by the protracted slump in agricultural 
prices and by high taxation. The war opened up wider 
markets for farm products. At the outset of the occupation, 
the peasants must have felt some relief; a gulf threatened 


- to open between town and countryside in Poland. But the 
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peasants’ rewards turned to ashes ; their illusory nature 
became evident. The increase in peasant incomes was 
brought to nothing by monetary inflation. Massive 
requisitions of produce and the confiscation of land drove 
the peasants to despair. A special concentration camp was 
set up exclusively for Polish peasants who offended against 
the decrees dictating deliveries of foodstuffs to their 
German masters. 

The Poles can say with pride, after three years of 
occupation, that their country has produced no quislings. 
This and all the rest of Poland’s contribution to the fight 
since the “folly” of 1939 entitle the Polish people to 
expect that the position of their country when the war 
is over will be better than it was before. All the political 
documents of underground Poland, where relentless 
resistance is carried on, stress two main foundations for 
the post-war settlement—full employment and national 
security. Poland will end this war more ruined and im- 
poverished than any other European country. Twice it 
has been ravaged, first in September, 1939, and then in 
June, 1941. Who knows when Polish soil may become 
a battlefield again? Vast efforts in work and planning will 
be needed to enable the Poles to rebuild their houses and 
to attain a tolerable standard of living. This will not be 
possible without substantial help from the other United 
Nations. The problem of security will be no less difficult. 
For Poland, more perhaps than for any other country, 
security is not compatible with the existence of spheres 
of influence allocated to stronger neighbours; but it is 
no more compatible with national seclusion or undue 
nationalism. Only a wide and coherent framework of 
international organisation can point the way out for Poland 
from the maze of difficulties which will make up post-war 
Europe. 


Reward of Service 


HERE are perhaps some four to five million men in 

the Armed Forces. All of them are under discipline ; 
most of them are conscripts ; the majority of them have 
the inescapable duty to risk their lives for their country. 
The complaint that these men are underpaid compared 
with civilians, in terms both of pocket money for 
themselves and of material security for their families, has 
grown as the war has lengthened. From the start of the 
war, there was obvious irony in the situation which called 
upon the men in the Forces to fight and die for perhaps 
as little as 2s. 6d. a day, with their dependants almost 
certainly worse off than before the war, while industrial 
workers and salary earners retained the right to bargain 
for higher remuneration. But, in the first year of the 
war, the earnings of munition workers had not yet been 
swollen by the general working of overtime or by general 
increase in wage rates. Moreover, the British army in 
France, fighting beside French soldiers with their sou a 
day, felt comparatively well off. Since then, however, the 
inability of British fighting men to keep pace with the 
spending of Dominion and now American troops or even 
to match the spending money of girl munition workers 
has thrown the discrepancy into relief. For some time 
this question has been a major political issue. It is about 
to come to a head in a Commons debate. 

There has been some tinkering. Improvements have 
been made in allowances for Service families. A small 
increment in basic pay has been granted. Extra remuner- 
ation for trade skill and proficiency has been extended. 
Indeed, there are almost as many rates of pay in the 
Forces as in industry; and the average pay and allowances 
of non-commissioned men in all grades would compare 
more favourably with a cross-section of industry than the 
minimum rates. Nevertheless, the conviction remains that 
those who risk most are paid least. Only relatively few 
actual combatants are Service tradesmen. The acid test 
is the status of the Army private or his equivalent in the 
other Services. 


The Government’s intentions are not known ; but they 
can perhaps be guessed. The tenor of the White Paper 
on Pay and Allowances is to prove that the members of 
the Armed Forces are better off than public opinion 
credits. In narrow terms of statistics, this contention is 
probably correct. As the White Paper points out, it is 
not possible to make more than a rough comparison 
between the entirely different systems of remuneration 
in Service and civilian life. The soldier is “all found ” 
by the state and paid pocket money; the civilian has to 
fend for himself on a larger money income. To compare 
the pay of one with the wages of the other is misleading. 
If comparison is to be made in money terms, a figure 
must be added to the soldier’s pay for his board and 
lodging. ; 

The White Paper is an attempt to make this calculation. 


- The basis of its arithmetic is not the actual money value 


of the food, clothing, shelter, and so forth which the 
War Office provides. Instead, an attempt is made to 
assess the civilian expenses from which the average 
soldier is freed by the board and lodging which he is 
given—a sum which is highest for unmarried men 
without dependants. The married man is not freed from 
the expenses of a home ; he is saved the cost of his own 
clothing, food and travelling expenses, but not his rent 
and other overheads. It is for this reason that, in the 
official calculation, a higher sum is added to the cash 
earnings of bachelors without dependants than to those of 
married men with families, to arrive at an estimate of the 
total value in money terms of receipts in cash and kind. 
In so far as this kind of statistical calculation is relevant, 
there is no doubt that it is the right working basis. 


The actual increments which, the White Paper suggests, 


cover civilian expenses escaped by these receipts in 
kind are 35s. for bachelors without homes to keep up 
and between 23s. and 25s. for men with family responsi- 
bilities. Thus, the “notional ” income of the unmarried 
man becomes 52s. 6d. a week, made up of 14s. basic 
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pay, 3s. 6d. war pay and 35s. received in kind. The 
married man with no children is estimated to receive an 
income of £3 2s. a week, made up of 17s. 6d. pay, 18s. 
marriage allowance and 23s. receipts in kind; and this 
minimum income is computed to rise to £3 178. if there 
are two children and by §s. for each additional child. 
A glance at current earnings in industry, assuming for the 
moment that these calculations for Service benefits are 
correct, shows a wide gap. The average industrial earnings 
of men over 21 last July were £5 6s. 5d. over the whole 
range of industry; they were highest in the war trades, 
the metal industries, engineering and shipbuilding, with 
an average of £5 11s. 5d., and ranged around {£4 or 
more in the lowest paid sections. This comparison, how- 
ever, though illuminating, is not exact. The income of 
the lowest paid soldier, however computed, cannot fairly 
be contrasted with the average earnings in any industry, 
which include the highest as well as the lowest paid of 
workers. The Army average is not known ; but, inevitably, 
it must be nearer to the industrial figure than the Army 
minima—as calculated on the basis of the White Paper’s 
reckoning. 

But are the cafculations of the White Paper reasonable? 
It is hard to escape the conclusion that the “ notional ” 
Service income they arrive at is exaggerated. The 
crucial figures are the estimates of 35s. and 23s., respec- 
tively, as the value of receipts in kind enjoyed by bachelors 
and family men. Whether the soldier is a lance-corporal, 
a Class A tradesman or a private with three years’ service 
and proficiency pay, the value put upon his board and 
lodging determine, statistically, whether he is underpaid 
or overpaid in relation to an equivalent grade of civilian. 
The difficulty about the two White Paper figures is that 
they cannot both be right. The estimate of 35s. for the 
unmarried man without dependants is held to cover all 
benefits not received in cash, that is, food, clothing, 
shelter, heating and lighting, medical attention, free travel 
warrants, daily expenses from which the soldier is free, 
and so on. The married man’s receipts in kind, computed 
at 23s., presumably exclude from this list all of his 
civilian expenses which cannot be avoided, such as rent, 
heat, light, possibly life insurance and domestic help. 
The difference between 35s. and 23s. is 12s. This means 
that rent, heat, light and the rest are apparently estimated 


at as little as 12s. a week, which is absurd ; the married - 


man would be fortunate if his rent alone came to as little 
as this. It seems certain that the difference between the 
value of receipts in kind to the single man and to the 
married man has been under-estimated. 

The figure of 35s. for the, single man is probably too 
high. It is based on the Government hostel charge of 
27s. 6d. for partial board and lodging, with an addition 
of 7s. 6d. for food, clothing and other costs. But many 
unmarried men without dependants live neither in hostels 
nor in lodgings, but as part of households, possibly those 
of their parents. To the upkeep of these households, 
they do contribute ; but they are unlikely to pay more 
than their actual share of the cost. A clue to the actual 
size of the weekly housekeeping contributions made by 
unmarried men is provided by a Survey of Working Class 
Budgets which was made by the Ministry of Labour in 
1937 and 1938, on the basis of an average household con- 
taining 3.77 persons. The weekly “board and lodging” ex- 
penditure of the average household, divided by 3.77, dis- 
closes an individual weekly cost of 16s. 2d. If 7s. 6d., the 
estimated cost of additional expenditure on clothing, food 
and travel, is added to this figure, the total is 23s. 8d.— 
which means that the average expenses of an unmarried 
member of a working-class household, even allowing for 
the increase in prices since 1938, should be well below 
the figure of 35s. used in the White Paper. The value of 
receipts in kind for the married soldier, that is, the value 
of the smaller proportion of his civilian expenses of which 
he is relieved, can hardly be less than 15s. below their 
value for the unmarried man. If the average for the 
unmarried man, to allow for increased prices and miscel- 
laneous items, is raised to 27s. 6d, this would reduce the 
value of receipts in kind to married men from 23s., the 
White Paper figure, to 12s. 6d.—which is again borne 
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out by the survey of working class budgets which sug- 
gests a figure of 11s. 6d. for expenditure on food and 
clothing when the man is living as part of a household. 

The inference of this very rough and ready reckoning 
is that, although the authors of the White Paper may have 
gone about their statistical task in the right way, the 
value they have placed on the soldiers’ receipts in kind is 
defigitely too high. This means that the disparity between 
the incomes of soldiers and civilians, while perhaps not 
sO great as is generally supposed, is considerably larger 
than the White Paper would suggest. Where soldiers have 
large families, the payment of family allowances, which 
is absent in civilian methods of remuneration, does pro- 
gressively reduce the disparity as the size of the family 
increases. But, in the case of the private who draws only 
basic pay, the gap is very wide. Traditionally, Service 
rates of pay have been based on an attempt to equate 
the gross receipts of soldiers with those of agricultural 
labourers—a revealing commentary on the status of fight- 
ing men. The minimum wage for agricultural labourers 
now is 60s. a week ; even the War Office estimate of total 
receipts by unmarried privates, which is almost certainly 
too high for the average case, because of the exaggerated 
value given to receipts in kind, is only 52s. 6d. If the 
intention of the White Paper was to prove that, by and 
large, all is well, it has signally failed 

The gap exists. Moreover, whatever statistical niceties 
are argued on this or that side of the controversy, the 
question cannot surely be settled in this way. The fight- 
ing man, very naturally, is not interested in “ notional ” 


‘and academic figures. He is interested only in two things: 


first, in the cash he has to spend; secondly, in the 
standard of living of his family. The basic pay of a private 
is 17s. 6d. a week, reduced in the case of a married man 
to 14s. by the deduction of an allotment towards his 
wife’s allowance. The spending power of civilians, that is, 
the margin left after household expenses have been met, 
is indeed reduced by taxation and saving and in other 
ways ; but it can very rarely fall as low as 14s. a week on 
drinks, tobacco, entertainment, postage, and so on. No 
precise statistical yardstick can be found ; but, when the 
arithmetic has been done, however ill or well, the public’s 
feeling that, all in all, the soldier, and particularly the 
soldier’s family, is worse off, still seems soundly based. 
The disadvantages of the soldier’s life compared with 
the civilian’s—the discipline, the absence from home, the 
discomfort and the danger—cannot be calculated away. 
In wartime, the nation is divided, half bond and half 
free. It is admittedly impossible to compensate the soldier 
in full for these disadvantages ; but there should be no 
rest to efforts to improve the soldier’s lot until the 
soldier and his family can be reckoned, not merely as 
well off as civilians, but better off. 

As the war spreads into its decisive stages and casual- 
ties mount, the sore will fester. Millions of men will have 
an account to render when they come home—they or 
their bereaved families. The Government should tear up 
its apologia and use its imagination. It should cease at once 
and for all to regard its responsibility to serving men and 
their families as being the simple removal of hardship. 
Equality in wartime either of-sacrifice or of remuneration 
is not possible. But less inequality is always possible— 
and urgent. Much has been done by rationing and taxa- 
tion to spread civilign consumption more equally ; the 
real rewards of civilian service have been steadily cur- 
tailed. But the time*has come to face the fact squarely 
that, in money terms, civilian rewards are too high and 
service rewards too low. 

What is wanted is a three point plan: to raise the 
spending money of the lowest paid fighting man to, say, 
£1 a week; to raise the money incomes of soldiers’ 
families nearer to the level of their civilian neighbours ; 
and, at the root of the problem, to put an end at last to 
the upsurge in civilian earnings from wages and salaries 
which is economically perilous no less than socially. The 
ground would then be stronger for requesting more 
restraint upon the spending power of visiting troops while 
in this country; and, more important, both social justice 
and war economy would be better served. 
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‘NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Action in Africa 


Whether the Battle of Egypt has, in fact, restarted, 
and, if so, how the battle is going, is, at the moment of 
writing, wrapped in some. mystery. The enemy has probed 
the Allied lines in full strength. In one sector in the 
south, his forces have pushed forward some miles through 
the minefields, and in this area, between Hemeimat and 
the Ruweisat Ridge, at least one large-scale tank engage- 
ment took place on Tuesday. But the action was ap- 
parently broken off. The crucial clash of armour has not 
developed ; and General Montgomery has stated that the 
enemy has not penetrated the Eighth Army’s organised 
defence areas anywhere. The uncertainty about what 1s 
going on is due in great measure to the fact that, after the 
bitter lessons of former campaigns, when comments and 
forecasts went badly awry, Cairo’s lips are almost com- 
pletely sealed. But, from the scale of the air and artillery 
activity which has been reported, it seems likely that this 
crucial battle has been joined again; and it may be that 
this time a simultaneous thrust may come from Crete and 
the Balkans to support Rommel’s attempt to unlock the 

‘ Middle East for the Axis, at the moment when von Bock’s 
armies have reached the Caucasus in the north. For all the 
Allies, the defence of Egypt, Palestine and Syria is vital ; 
and, if Rommel could be driven back and air and sea power 
be restored in the middle Mediterranean, it would be a 
major victory. 


* x * 


The Air Weapon 


It is suggested in an earlier article in this issue (on 
page 289) that the air weapon, first used decisively by the 
enemy, is proving a boomerang. Whether in fact the engineer 
will be hoist with his own petard has still to be seen. But 
obviously he can be. The output of aircraft from Allied 
factories, this year and next, is a measure of the decisive 
part which air power can play in the final stages of the war, 
if it is properly used. The question whether air power can 
be decisive as an independent arm need not be debated. Only 
the event will tell ; and whatever the answer, the bombing 
offensive against German Europe is an integral part of a 
combined offensive in all elements, whether that offensive 
ends in the occupation of Germany or in its collapse among 
its own ruins. The real root of the controversy between 
those who oppose air power to land or sea power, and vice 
versa, is the problem of allocating scarce resources and 
limited manufacturing capacity. If the building of big 
bombers precludes the construction of aircraft to work with 
military or naval forces or the construction of transport 
planes, a wholly unjustifiable distortion results. Without their 
decisive air component, land and sea forces are wasted. This 
has been proved time and again in the past three years. To 
take the chance of leaving the great armies, navies and mer- 
chant fleets of the United Nations stripped of their essential 
‘air arm and air artillery, for the problematical possibility of 
winning by bombing alone, would be suicidal. The fact that 
large Allied resources are in part immobilised for lack of air 
carriers is one of the most serious gaps in Allied strategy. 
There are welcome signs: that these pitfalls are at last to be 
avoided—shadowy signs of a real three-Service mind in 
strategy and output as well as in single tactical operations. 
Here, as in every other department of the united war effort, 
the need is for the combined use of every weapon regardless 
of sectional controversy. It can be admitted that air power, 
whatever course the war takes, will, in one sense or another, 
be decisive. But this does not mean that the decision will be 
registered by air power alone. It means rather that air power 
is the decisive factor in every operation on land or on the 
water, as well as in the air. Nothing has happened in the war 
so far to suggest that the work of invading and reducing 
enemy territories, in Europe or in the Far East, will not be 
needed, with all the paraphernalia of naval and military 
might. The air bombardment of Germany, when weather 
allows it, has now reached a pitch where the damage done, 
in its effects on morale and output, is in a different category 
again from the bombardment of Britain two years ago. It is 
an essential part of the process of enfeebling the enemy. But 
it is still the preliminary barrage, the prelude to the assault. 
The armies which follow must still have their air weapons, 


singly commanded, just as the United States Navy could not 
have held and tHrown back the Japanese in the Pacific 
Islands without its air arm, brilliantly handled. 


x x x 


The Battle of Russia 


The Russian resistance at Stalingrad is still tenacious, 
although the southern arm of the German pincer move- 
ment, from the Kotelnikovo area of the Don bend, is 
making dangerous progress. The position to the north-east. 
in the Kletskaya region has also deteriorated, the Germans 
claiming to have reached the Volga north of the city. Soviet 
troops in the Caucasus are holding their ground before 
Grosny, and have prevented enemy attempts to cross the 
river Terek south-east of Prokladnaya ; but the Germans on 
Tuesday claimed the capture of the Black Sea port of Anape. 
Near Rzhev, the counteroffensive launched by General 
Zhukov, now promoted to be Stalin’s first deputy as Com- 
missar for Defence, has met with considerable success. The 
initial attack resulted in a swift local victory for the Russians, 
largely owing to the element of surprise successfully em- 
ployed—the use of a feint zero hour which deceived the 
Germans. It is too early yet to say how far this offensive 
will succeed in directly diverting German resources from 
the attack on Stalingrad, but almost certainly it must divert 
some reinforcements which would otherwise go to the 
southern front. The Russian advance in terms of territory 
has been relatively slight, but in terms of cost to the 
enemy it has been significant. The ferocity of the fighting 
in the central sector, described by press correspondents 
who have visited the front, can be judged from the fact 
that, in a fortnight, the Red Army is reported to have 
smashed eight German divisions, including the second 
Panzer division, and badly mauled six others, including the 


, first and fourth Panzer divisions. The object of the Russian 


fighting, whether in offence, defence or retreat, is to make 
the enemy pay, and to compensate for any inferiority in 
their own supplies by wearing down his manpower. To 
kill Germans is the order of the day. Thus Mikhailov, 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Young Com- 
munist League, told young Red Army men: 


There is only one criterion of a young soldier’s devotion 
to his fatherland—“ tell me how many Germans you have 
killed and you will be told whether you are a real patriot 
or not.” That man today is of the greatest value to his people 
who kills Germans day in, day out. . . . Remember that if 
you have not killed the enemy, no one will kill him for you. 


* * x 


Setback for Japan ° 


A communiqué issued on August 27th by the United 
States Navy Department revealed an Allied naval victory 
off the Solomon Islands with the brief announcement that 
the Japanese surface forces had withdrawn. The details of 
the action are still awaited. There is no more news than 
there was a week ago of the damage inflicted on either 
side. All that is clear is that the Japanese totally failed to 
achieve their object of regaining control of the Solomon 
Islands, five of which are completely, and one—Florida 
Island—partially, dominated by the Americans. Mean- 
while, the enemy landing at Milne Bay in New Guinea, in 
an attempt to turn the right flank of the Allied forces de- 
fending Port Moresby, has also completely failed. The 
Japanese in this area have now reverted to their former 
tactics and are attempting, with some vigour, to push for- 
ward from Kokoda in order to gain possession of the tracks 
leading across the Owen Stanley Ridge. The Japanese are 
still fighting hard and menacingly in spite of their sharp 
reverses ; but the setbacks appear to have caused some in- 
decision in Tokyo regarding the course of higher strategy. 


_ The resignation of Shigenori Togo, the Foreign Minister, 


and last civilian in the Japanese cabinet, may well be symp- 
tomatic of a divergence of view on the problem of Russo- 
Japanese relations. Clearly, the threat to Japanese expan- 
sion to the east, which the recent Allied successes have 
provided, makes more hazardous the opening of a fresh 
major offensive on the west. 
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Chinese Successes 


The Chinese have won a series of important victories 
in the provinces of Chekiang and Kiangsi. In the course of 
the six weeks’ counter-attack since July 13th, the Japanese 
have been driven out of the greater part of the territory 
which they had captured in the course of an arduous and 
costly campaign, now more than three months old. The 
most important successes are the recapture of a considerable 
stretch of the Hangchow-Nanchang railway and of the air 
bases of Chuhsien on the railway and Wenchow on the 
coast. And the Chinese are still pressing home their attacks 
in an attempt to retake Nanchang on the east, one of the 
termini of the east-west railway, and Kinhwa on the 
west. The campaign for Kinhwa is regarded as important, 
since it will provide a buffer territory between the Japanese 
and the recaptured air bases. The frustration of Japanese 
progress in Chekiang and Kiangsi is the more important 
because an enemy success would certainly have been the 
prelude to,an attempt to gain control of the whole of the 
Hankow-Canton, north-south, line—a vital link in the 
grandiose Japanese project for completing a Shanghai-Singa- 
pore railway. The Chinese successes have been notably 
assisted by the support of the United States Army Air force. 
The arrival in China of a RAF unit implies that Allied 
air support for the armies of General Chiang Kai-shek will 
be substantially increased in the future. The Chinese have 
abundantly proved how much they can achieve with how 
little assistance. Their prowess has placed a heavy obliga- 
tion upon the Allies ; it has also provided opportunities for 
striking where Japan is weakest. As General Stilwell has 
‘pointed out, the signs that the Japanese are preparing for a 
defensive war in China may herald a fresh offensive else- 
where. The Allied victory in the Solomons and the Russian 
offensive on the Moscow front may have reduced enthu- 


siasm in Tokyo for a Siberian campaign. But the danger of. 


an attack on Russia is not yet past. The Allies must continue 
to press the initiative which the Chinese have regained. The 
possession of the Chekiang air bases will eventually make 
possible severe raids against the Japanese mainland, and, 
even before it is possible to mount a full-scale air offensive 
in the Far East, they will enable serious damage to be in- 
flicted on Japanese shipping. The limiting factor is the rate 
at which Allied air units can arrive on Chinese soil. 


* * * 


Labour at the Crossroads 


The report of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress deals with a wide variety of subjects, but seengs 
to slide over too many of the questions which are causing 
concern throughout the Labour movement, as the war enters 
its fourth year. What has been the effective réle of Labour 
in the coalition? What has been its influence in shaping 
policy? Has it not been too content to be the Jorkins of 
the partnership? These are the live issues. Labour, it is 
argued, had all the cards in its hand when it joined the 
Churchill Government in May, 1940 ; its leaders held the key 
social and economic positions in the Administration. But in 
the two years that have elapsed, there has been little evidence 
that it has wielded its influence in the direction of securing 
a unified economic policy, a plan for winning the war and 
winning the peace. Certainly no such plan has been made 
evident, from any quarter. Labour has not even succeeded 
in revoking the much-hated Trades Disputes Act, imposed 
by the Baldwin Government in 1927. Labour, it is alleged, 
has been subjected to one-sided compulsion, while the cap- 
tains of industry, who man the Ministries and Controls, 
are more securely entrenched than ever—the Restoration of 
Prewar Practices Act, which applies to Labour and to no 
other interest, is conveniently forgotten in this argument. 
As an example of Labour’s acquiescence may be cited the 
fact that the Central Joint Advisory Comittee of the Pro- 
duction Executive met on five occasions only ; nor has the 
Ministry of Production, which was welcomed by the General 
Council as a means of “avoiding the enormous waste in 
man-power and materials which has taken place through 
interdepartmental competition and overcentralisation,” been 
vested with sufficient powers to achieve real co-ordination of 
effort. The value, on the other side, of the unique political 
peace which has prevailed is seldom recognised. It is the 
quid pro quo that is missed—and the chances to make a 
better and fairer Britain which have been ignored. 


* 
The dissatisfaction with this state of things and the sense 


of urgency felt by many of the unions are expressed in a 
number of resolutions submitted for the 74th meeting of 
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the TUC next week. No union has tabled a resolution about 
the illegal and needless strikes which, though organised by 
small, uncontrolled minorities, do so much undeserved harm 
to the Labour movement as a whole, But the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union makes the inevitable call for a Second 
Front, and, generously, pledges its members to full produc- 
tion. Rather more pertinently, the National Union of Rail- 
waymen calls upon the General Council to report on the 
structure of affiliated unions with a view to such alterations 
as would render them more effective in achieving progress 
“both now and in a visualised Socialist Economy,” a resolu- 
tion which is opposed by the more conservative General and 
Municipal Workers Union, which would stand to lose by 
the substitution of sectional organisation by industrial 
unionism. The Constructional Engineering Union observes 
that the Essential Work Orders are being used one-sidedly 
to control workpeople only, and urges the Government to 
take over essential war industries. These and similar resolu- 
tions run counter to the General Council’s policy and may 
cause embarrassment. There are many other thorny issues— 
some of them hardy perennials—such as the repeal of the 
Trades Disputes Act, and the withdrawal of Circular 16, 
the anti-Communist Circular. The lifting of the ban on the 
Daily Worker has saved the Council from facing a defeat 
on this issue. But the General Council has forged a weapon 
for hamstringing oppésition. It asks for powers to make 
such alterations in Standing Orders between Congress meet- 
ings as it deems necessary, such alterations to be binding 
until over-ruled—note the use of the word over-ruled and 
not confirmed—by the next Congress. Far too little attention 
has been paid by the press to the full import of this resolu- 
tion. The Standing Orders are to trade unionists what the 
United States Constitution is to Americans, and the resolu- 
tion, if carried, would mean the weakening of the demo- 
cratic basis of the movement. 


x * * 


Foresight 


Considerable attention is to be paid at next week’s 
meeting of the TUC to questions of post-war reconstruction. 
A constructive memorandum on education has been put 
forward and the General Council proposes an inclusive 
scheme for social security. This would cover all contin- 
gencies, including death, with a flat rate of benefit of £2 
per week, plus dependants’ allowances ; a scheme for re- 
training and moving unemployed workers is-suggested ; the 
establishment of a single Social Security Ministry and of a 
national medical service is envisaged. So far so good. But it 
is strange, in this company, to find a recommendation that 
old age pensions should be conditional on retirement from 
work, and financial proposals which recommend, instead of 
a non-contributory scheme, a flat tax on wages to cover 25 
per cent of the cost, with a further 25 per cent to be met 
by a tax on employment, which is perhaps hard to reconcile 
with an objective of maximising employment after the wat. 
Many other problems have to be thrashed out, both national | 
and international—of which not the least important is that 
of the relations with the American Federation of Labour, 
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whose vice-president is attending as a fraternal delegate. The 
trade unions have become a state institution during the war, 
which is the real reason for the caution of Labour men in 
wartime office that has so much disquieted so many of their 
followers ; and what they say, or do not say, about the future 
will be important for the whole community. 


* x x 


Deputy for Mr. Casey 


Another result of Mr Churchill’s visit to the Middle 
East is Lord Moyne’s appointment as Deputy Minister 
of State—with Cabinet rank, but not as member of the War 
Cabinet—to assist Mr R. G. Casey in Cairo. The appoint- 
ment also emphasises the enormous amount of work which 
has accrued to the office of Minister of State in recent 
months. Although a separate command has now been estab- 
lished in Persia, the jurisdiction of Mr Casey presumably 
still extends there as well as to Palestine, Iraq, the Sudan, 
and Egypt itself. Moreover, although it stops short of 
East Africa, those territories come within his sphere of 
influence since, as Sir Henry Monck-Mason Moore, 
Governor of Kenya, pointed out last week, they are all, but 
especially Kenya, going all out to produce food and other 
supplies for the Middle East. To 4 very large extent the 
work of the Minister of State must be concerned with 
supplies and transport, and Lord Moyne’s experience as 
Colonial Secretary, which brought him into close contact 
with conditions in Palestine and East Africa, will be an 
invaluable asset to Mr Casey. With Lord Swinton, whose 
jurisdiction reaches to Lake Chad, in West Africa, and 
Mr Casey and Lord Moyne in the Middle East, the British 
Government is now directly represented in the vast terri- 
tory which stretches almost continuously from Freetown 
in the west to the Caspian and Afghanistan in the east. 


x * * 


Reprieve and Recrimination 


_ _Of the six young members of the IRA sentenced to die 
in Belfast on September 2nd five were reprieved. Of these, 
four received life sentences and one a sentence of fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. The execution of the sixth provoked 
demonstrations in the north and south, while in Belfast and 
London the police took effective preventive measures. 
Despite the emotional sympathy, it is very doubtful whether 
IRA propaganda to the effect that the execution of all six 
of the condemned men would have been preferable to dis- 
crimination between them commands much support in Eire 
or even among the Roman Catholic minority in the Six 
Counties. It is axiomatic that there can be no coming to 
terms with the IRA, nor is any question involved of buying 
off recrimination by concessions. Meanwhile, the circulation 
of the “special manifesto” of the IRA Army Council in 
Belfast last Sunday and the subsequent discovery of two 
arms dumps near Hannahstown has placed the question in 
a somewhat sinister light. The avowed intention to evict 
the British and American forces from Northern Ireland 
must, however, sound more encouraging in German ‘ears 
than it sounds convincing to the Allies. But, whatever 
happens, it remains desperately important that the British 
and the Irish should continue to recognise the modern IRA 
for what they are—a quisling sect prepared to exploit 
minority grievances in the interest of a foreign power. 
Deriving their strength from the adherence of a few single- 
minded, if misguided, patriots, they derive their weakness 
from the general recognition that their success would im- 
peril the future independence of Eire for a very long time 
to come. 


* * * 


Miners’ Bonus 


The recommendations of the board set up early in 
June under the chairmanship of Lord Greene, to investi- 
gate wages in the coal-mining industry, fell into two parts. 
First, they provided for an immediate increase in wages in 
order to reduce the disparity between the earnings of coal 
miners and munition workers. A national minimum wage 
of 83s. per week for workers below ground, and of 78s. per 
week for other workers aged 21 years and over, plus a 
flat rate increase of 2s. 6d. per shift for underground 
workers of 18 years and over, and for other workers 
aged 21 and over, came into force on June Ist. 
Secondly, the Greene award provided for a bonus scheme 
designed to give an incentive to increased output. After 
discussions between miners, employers and the Govern- 
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ment, agreement has been reached on the details of the 
scheme, which is expected to come into operation on 
September 6th. While the scheme embodies the principles 
of the Greene proposal—described in The Economist on 
August 1st—there are important differences in detail. 
Whereas the individual pit was to be the basis of the bonus 
scheme in the Greene proposal, the scheme now adopted 
is based on the district as the administrative unit. Both 
plans provided for bonuses in respect of output in excess 
of a standard, but while the Greene scale expressed them 
as a proposition of earnings, in the plan actually adopted, 
they are to be calculated on a shift basis. As the district 
standards have been calculated on the basis of output in 
recent months, it should not be too difficult to exceed them; 
special provision is made to ensure that workers are not 
penalised by “abnormal interruption of production through 
causes outside the control of the workers.” The bonus is 
at the rate of 3d. per shift for every 1 per cent by which 
output exceeds the standard, with a maximum of 3s. 9d. 
per shift. Underground workers will receive the full bonus 
from the age of 18, and other workers from the age of 21. 
The bonus scheme is necessarily experimental and subject 
to review. It has been welcomed by the miners’ leaders. Mr 
W. Lawther, president of the Mineworkers’ Federation, 
pointed out last Sunday that it would be the concern of 
the district controllers and the pit production committees. 
Within a few hours after each shift, the miners will know 
whether they have reached their target. Delays in produc- 
tion will be investigated by the committees, but cases of 
absenteeism will in future be dealt with by the officers 
of the Ministry of Labour, a welcome change in procedure. 
It is to be hoped that the scheme will be worked as a 
genuine bonus scheme, yielding additional income for 
additional output, and that its object will not be defeated, 
as in the case of the attendance bonus, by subsequent 
adjustments. 


x x x 


Agent Provocateur 


The public will welcome Lord. Woolton’s assurance 
that Ministry of Food inspectors have clear instructions not 
to incite shopkeepers to break the law when they are making 
test purchases. But it will not be convinced that these 
instructions are obeyed, unless full investigations are made 
into the very circumstantial stories that are going round 
about the methods used by inspectors both of the Ministry 
of Food and the Board of Trade. A particularly bad example 
was related by Mr Harold Nicolson in the Spectator. A 
man, the story went, asked a village shopkeeper in Devon 
if he could sell him a new pair of socks and shoes, stressing 
the dangers he ran if he sat in a train with wet feet on his 
journey home. The shopkeeper asked him if he had the 
right coupons, whereupon’ the customer confessed he had 
left his card at home, but he would leave his name and 
address and post the coupons immediately he got back. 
Clearly, if he had been an honest man and his story a true 
one, public opinion, though perhaps wrongly, would have 
upbraided the shopkeeper if he had refused to sell the socks 
and shoes and condoned his action if he had agreed. But 
the customer, if the story is to be believed, was a dishonest 
man, an impostor and a'spy, and public opinion very rightly 
denounces him and supports the shopkeeper who believed 
his tale, allowed him the socks, and was then prosecuted 
and fined. It may be that he was suspected with good 
reason of frequently selling things off the ration, and 
evidence, in the case of a small village concern, must be 
difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, even if it is necessary for 
the Departments concerned to employ a special staff to 
track offences, instead of relying on the police, they can at 
least observe police rules. The position of the police force 
in this country would be quite intolerable if its members 
were to impersonate thirsty travellers and try to persuade 
landlords to sell them drinks after hours, because there 
was no evidence on which to obtain a conviction for offences 
suspected in the past. The ordinary processes of British 
justice have had to be severely modified in wartime, but not 
to the extent that confidence tricksters and other imposers 
on the guileless must be taken into the service of the state. 
The public would be far happier if the authorities would 
see that the energies of their inspectors were devoted to 
black market racketeers instead of inventing dishonest tricks 
to catch small offenders. 


* * * 
War Potential 


Mr Richard Stone’s analysis of the national income, 
output and expenditure of the United States in the current 
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issue of the Economic fournal and the White Paper on the 
sources of British war finance issued last April provide the 
raw materials for a comparison of the economic war effort 
and potential of the two countries. The main features 
emerging from such a comparison are set out in an article 
on page 299. One of the most striking differences between 
the two countries is the reserve of productive power which 
was available to them before wartime industrial mobilisa- 
tion—a point which is underlined by Mr Kaldor’s estimates 
of the real sources of war finance, also published in the 
current issue of the Economic Journal. Between 1938 and 
1941, Britain was able to increase its output by 12} per cent; 
the United States, as Mr Stone shows, achieved an increase 
of 23-29 per cent in production between 1939 and I94I. 
In broad agreement with the estimates made in The 
Economist on January 3, 1942, Mr Kaldor has computed 
that, in 1941, about a quarter of the increase in Govern- 
ment expenditure since the outbreak of war had been fur- 
nished by increased production, another quarter by reduced 
consumption, and no less than one-half by sources which 
involve “a burden on the future,” that is, by drafts on 
capital at home and abroad—not allowing for the post-war 
value of assets created at home by the Government. Accord- 
ing to Mr Kaldor, Britain may approach the ceiling of its 
economic mobilisation this year ; the United States, on the 
other hand, still possesses a very substantial margin of 
resources that can be absorbed into its war effort. 


* of * 
Post-war Exports 


If Britain’s imports of foodstuffs and industrial raw 
materials are to be maintained at anything like their pre- 
war level, merchandise exports must play an important part 
in the post-war economy, especially as the income from 
overseas investments and other services will be smaller, In 
an address delivered at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Economic Society, last June, and published in the current 
issue of the Economic fournal, Mr Henry Clay made an 
attempt to forecast the trend of exports in the light of 
pre-war tendencies. These tendencies’ made for a restric- 
tion of Britain’s exports. The growth of protectionism, 
especially in primary producing countries anxious to 
enter the field of manufacture, tended to hamstring Britain’s 
established export industries, On the other hand, since 
this was not accompanied by a reduction in their exports, 
the terms of exchange moved in favour of this country ; 
between 1913 and 1938 average import prices fell by 6 per 
cent, whereas average export prices rose by 35 per cent, a 
tendency which 


released income for expenditure on domestic demands and 
thus facilitated the transfer of resources from export to home 
production. 
As a result, the proportion of the value of Great Britain’s 
industrial output sold abroad fell from-more than a third 
in 1912 to 27 per cent in 1924, I7 per cent in 1935, and 
I§ per cent in 1938. In Mr Clay’s view, 
there is little doubt that in the absence of special measures 
to reverse it, the former trend will be resymed and 
strengthened, and exports become an even less important 
element in our economy. 
Three conditions, he suggests, must be fulfilled if this 
tendency is to be reversed. First, the expansion of exports 
must be adopted by the Government as an object of policy 
which would involve, among other things, the relieving 
of exporters of some of the risks which are not within their 
control, Secondly, other Governments would have to col- 
laborate in a policy of expanding international trade as a 
whole. Thirdly, there would have to be closer integration 
of marketing with manufacture. It is difficult to accept 
Mr Clay’s analysis as a full and balanced explanation of 
the inter-war trend of British exports. According to the 
calculations of the League of Nations, the volume of world 
trade rose by 30 per cent between 1913 and 1929, and, 
in spite of the economic depression and the obstacles put 
in the way of the international exchange of goods in the 
thirties, it moved to within four points of.the 1929 level 
in 1937. If British exports have shown a lagging tendency, 
this cannot be ascribed entirely to the growth of protec- 
tionism in other countries, It was due, in no small measure, 
to the lack of adaptability of British industry, and, more 
generally, to the rigidities of the British economy in the 
inter-war period. The conditions which Mr Clay postulates, 
especially the first two, are indeed necessary to a revival 
of British exports ; in fact, they are truisms. But trade can 
only flourish if British industry makes the best of its 
opportunities, that is to say, if it shows imagination, drive, 
and a willingness to adjust itself readily to changes in 
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demand. If it again tries to sell the same staple goods 
abroad as in 1913, it is admittedly not very likely to be 
successful. 


* *« x 


Latin American Reactions 


It is still early to assess the effect upon Latin America 
as a whole of Brazil’s entry into the war. The immediate 
reactions are shown in declarations of solidarity by the 
countries not already at war rather than of their intentions 
to become active participants themselves. The nations now 
at war with the Axis (Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Salvador and Mexico) will presumably provide Brazil with 
all facilities for mutual co-operation ; the majority of those 
in the non-fighting group have extended non-belligerent 
rights, in accordance with the “solidarity in continental 
defence ” clause of the Havana Conference, 1940, while 
Venezuela has stated its readiness to collaborate in the 
defence of Dutch territorial waters round Aruba and 
Curacao. A declaration of war by Uruguay is still regarded 
as likely; the Government is waiting for the German 
reactions to its protests about the sinking of the Maldonado, 
and, in the meantime, is tightening up its control over 
aliens and Axis sympathisers. Peru has broken relations 
with the Axis, but has not entered into any specific commit- 
ments. In Chile, support for Brazil is very strong ; but there 
is no sign yet that any departure from strict neutrality is 
contemplated, though the position will probably be clarified 
after President Rios’ return from his visit to the United 
States. In Argentina, the situation is still somewhat obscure. 
One has the impression that the isolationists are losing 
ground. La Prensa stated on August 26th that “no Argen- 
tine must now think that the conflict which has been loosed 
over the world is no concern of his country.” President 
Castillo, whose personal sympathies lie with totalitarianism, 
is nevertheless becoming a keen student of public opinion, 
which is overwhelmingly pro-Ally, with an eye to the 
presidential elections in 1943. Sefior Justo, who has been 
tipped as future President, is reported to have offered his 
services to Brazil. The situation throughout the continent 
may be described as one of animated suspension—if the 
Allies were to win any more decisive victories, such as 
‘Milne Bay, or if the Axis were to sink many more neutral 
ships, the possibilities would be greatly increased that more 
states would decide to take the plunge. 


* * * 


Wartime Incomes—A Correction 


The second article with the title “ Wartime Incomes,” 
which appeared in The Economist on August 8th (page 164), 
fell into a statistical trap which should have been: obvious. 
It will be recalled that the first article had recorded the 
figures of the aggregate of incomes assessed to income tax 
which were given by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
in answer to a Parliamentary question. The second article 
pointed out that, in order to obtain an estimate of the dis- 
tribution of all personal incomes—not merely of those that 
were large enough to be assessed to income tax—it was 
necessary to relate these figures to the estimates of total 
personal incomes given in the Budget White Paper. Unfortu- 
nately, it was overlooked that, when the Inland Revenue 
speak of “incomes assessed to tax in respect of the year 
1941-42,” they mean, in the main, the incomes of 1940-41. 
The correct “White Paper” year to relate to the Inland 
Revenue figures is therefore not the year 1941—as was done 
in the article—but the twelvemonth ended March 31, 1941. 
This is pointed out in an interesting article in the current 
issue of the Banker, which also contains a number of detailed 
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tables. The correction of this error alters very few of the 
figures, and none of the general conclusions, of the article. 
For those who may wish to refer to the tables, however, it 
may be recorded that the aggregate gross incomes in the 
“Under £125” class (the only one affected) should be cor- 
rected from £1,650 millions to about £1,750 millions in the 
earlier year (that is the year in which were earned the 
incomes that were assessed for income tax in 1938-39—i.¢., 
for most purposes 1937-38) and from £2,100 millions to 
about £1,600 millions in the later year (that is, 1940-41) 
a change which resolves the dilemma posed by a corres- 
pondent in a letter which is printed on page 305. (The 
figure for the earlier year is very speculative, as there is no 
White Paper estimate of personal incomes for that year.) The 
figures of aggregate net incomes in this class should similarly 
be altered to £1,750 millions and £1,598 millions respec- 
tively. The third table is more extensively altered, and 
should now read as follows, the 1937-38 columns being re- 
garded as very speculative :— 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOMES 





Distribution of Distribution of 
Gross Incomes Net Incomes 


Range of Gross Incomes 











1937-38 | 1940-41 | 1937-38 | 1940-41 
: % % 
125 2... ccceeeeecccecees 
rer ee ceenecees 494 52h 
fsb /00 
ver £2,000 wenccvcseccveccceses 9 44 
100 100 





The chief changes, it will be noted, are to alter the relative 
magnitude of the first two figures in each column ; the 
remainder are almost unchanged. Of the total of net in- 
comes in the later year, 854 per cent are shown as accruing 
to those with incomes of less than £500 a year. This accords 
very closely with the figure of 85 per cent mentioned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech at Dundee last 


week-end. 





German Health 

According to official statements and occasional statistics, 
the health of the German people is good and medical 
services are adequate ; and there is no doubt that during the 
first two years of the war particular care was taken in 
maintaining the health of Germany’s war workers. A 
shortage of doctors was partly offset by an improvement 
in the organisation of health and medical services. There is 
evidence that the ordinary civilian not engaged in war work 
was at a great disadvantage right from the start of the war. 
During last winter, the situation changed rapidly. More 
doctors were called up for the army and for service in 
military hospitals. The rate of sickness in war factories in- 
creased considerably, because of the large number of women, 
old age pensioners, and physically weak persons who were 
brought in. Large scale migration, evacuation because of 
bombing, big concentrations of conscribed labour and 
millions of foreign workers and prisoners of war presented 
tremendous problems for the health afd medical services. 
Regulations which have been issued for the distribution of 
drugs, medicines and other medical supplies show clearly 
that the supply situation is strained. Scattered statistics have 
revealed that tuberculosis, dysentery, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, and venereal diseases are undoubtedly on the increase. 
It now seems that the tremendous demands of the Wehr- 
macht make it impossible to maintain adequate health and 
medical services for the civil population. The ordinary 
administration of these services under Dr Conti, the Health 
Leader, Secretary of State in the Ministry of the Interior and 
chief of the Department for Health in the Nazi Party, is no 
longer able to cope with these problems. Overriding powers 
for the concentration of medical services where they are 
most needed have become necessary. Hitler has, therefore, 
appointed a special commissar for medical and health ser- 
vices. Dr Brandt, the new commissar, is responsible only to 
Hitler, and his decisions are binding for military as well 
as civilian services. The free choice of doctors by civilians, 
which is already restricted, will probably be brought to an 
end ; and the system of mass medical examinations of all 
civilians will probably not be continued. Dr Brandt has the 
enormous task of concentrating all available services for the 
Wehrmacht—and for any civilian emergency that may arise 
during the coming winter. 
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Two-Thirds of a Man 


The Markham Report on conditions in the three 
women’s Services was published on Thursday. It is a 
valuable and detailed survey of organisation as well as of 
conditions of life and employment ; and will be dealt with 
at length in a forthcoming issue of The Economist. Many 
of its practical suggestions will surely be adopted, where 
they have not already been set in train; and a quick 
glance suggests only one important problem that 
has been entirely ignored—the question of women’s pay. 
It would be interesting to know on what grounds so 
many of the women who participate in the war effort are 
rated at 66 2/3 or thereabouts of the value of the men who 
work beside . In war industry, women gre, in theory, 
paid the rate for the job when they can do it. In the Services, 
and in Civil Defence, there is not even this pretence. Even 
when women are directly replacing men, the rate of pay is 
at best two-thirds ; and the rate of compensation for injuries 
sustained is correspondingly inferior. It is a fantastic anomaly 
that this state of affairs should persist ; and it is significant 
that no single Minister has attempted to justify the difference 
in public, though several are willing to admit in private that 
it is all the Treasury’s fault. One of the contributory reasons 
to the maintenance of this unjustified and unjustifiable situa- 
tion is the reluctance of women who occupy leading positions 
in the war effort, especially in the women’s Services, to 
“make trouble”—and so presumably to endanger the 
smoothness of their tenure of office. One astounding piece of 
irrelevant irresponsibility is said to have been uttered by one 
high-placed Service woman, who is alleged to have stated 
that, if the women officers under her command stopped 
smoking and drinking, they would find their pay more ade- 
quate—an argument which, if it is taken seriously for a 
moment, which is difficult, surely applies equally well to 
men officers in the services, all other ranks, munition workers 
and indeed to every gainfully occupied person. The women 
of this country have done an unprecedentedly big job in this 
war, even allowing for the blatant defection of one tiny well- 
to-do minority, which is more than matched by the devoted 
work of other well-to-do women. But the women have not 
been rewarded, on balance, with even bare justice ; and not 
the least reason for this, apart from the stupid assumption 
of male superiority which still conditions the outlook of men 
in high positions, the very men who in all honesty should be 
pressing for the required changes, has been the bland timidity 
of too many of those of the women themselves who have 
risen to positidns of dignity and authority. What is really 
wanted is a new suffragette movement to get rid of this 
two-thirds idiocy in pay and compensation. 


* * * 


A Doctor’s Certificate 


One of the trials of the doctor left in general practice in 
wartime is the ever-growing demand for a doctor’s certifi- 
cate. In addition to the routine national health certificates 
and so on, he may now be asked to certify that a person 
is suffering from one or other of certain named diseases so 
that bigger rations of food and milk can be drawn; that a 
woman is pregnant and can qualify for extra clothes 
coupons; that she has visceroptosis (dropped stomach) and 
can have corsets made to measure instead of having to buy 
them off the peg; that someone is bedridden and can reason- 
ably expect to have his windows mended with glass instead 
of opaque material; that someone else is delicate and can 
claim exemption from firewatching; that yet another has 
fits and his family can put in a plea for a petrol ration; 
and, seventhly but certainly not lastly, that a person is ill 
and, on the assumption that fuel rationing comes in, will 
need a fire in his bedroom, It is probably true that this 
multiplication of medical certificates cannot be avoided. 
If, like children, the sick are to receive special privileges 
and have special claims on the country’s reduced resources 
—as they should—then safeguards must be provided to 
prevent abuses. Unfortunately, it is by no means certain 
that a doctor’s certificate gives this safeguard. The busy 
doctor may be too harassed to argue with his patient; the 
unscrupulous doctor may be too anxious to oblige. 
The conscientious doctor, therefore, who wishes to refuse 
a certificate, may find himself faced with the possibility of 
losing a patient if he does. 


* 
The question is not so much how to reduce the demand 


for-a doctor’s certificate as how to prevent it from being 
dbused. Clearly, if the medical profession were a salaried 
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one, and the livelihood of each doctor completely inde- 
pendent of the number of his patients, the incentive to fall 
in with the wishes of patients would be greatly reduced. 
But, equally obviously, the merits and demerits of a salaried 
medical service cannot be decided by the question of 
medical certificates alone. Moreover, though it might be 
desirable to remove a doctor from the position of acting 
for his patient in such matters, as a solicitor acts for a 
client, it would be a waste of medical manpower to send 
each applicant for a certificate to an independent medical 
tribunal, There are, however, some possible ways of 
checking the abuse. The first is by awakening the medical 
conscience to the fact that in signing a certificate too easily 
a. doctor may be signing away the nation’s resources. 
Secondly, there should be some standardisation of fees for 
such certificates—though it would, of course be easy for a 
black market to grow up. Most important of all, the nature 
of a doctor’s certificate should be changed. It should be 
accepted for what in most cases it appears to be—a state- 
ment of fact and nothing else. If, for instance, a man is 
certified to be an epileptic, the petrol authorities should 
not read into that statement—as they seem to do at present 
—a medical opinion that he cannot travel by train. A 
doctor’s certificate should state quite baldly that. a person 
is suffering from a certain illness; it should not absolve 
the authorities concerned from the responsibility of deciding 
on their own account, with the help, if necessary, of their 
own medical advisers, whether or not his claim to special 
privileges should be accepted. 


Shorter Notes 


The conditions and finance of schemes for productive 
work in duty hours in National Fire Service stations and 


. 
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civil defence depots have now been settled. Arrangements 
will be made by fire force commanders and local authorities 
in conjunction with the regional baards who will inform 
Government contractors of the facilities that exist. Con- 
tractors will pay the fire service or civil defence authority 
the price that would be paid to a sub-contractor, and, after a 
deduction of 5 per cent for overhead expenses, transport and 
insurance, the net proceeds will go half to the Exchequer and 
half for the collectfve benefit of the staffs of the service. 
Now that these problems have been settled, it is to be hoped 
that the authorities concerned will do all they can to see that 
facilities for doing such work are available in fire stations 
and civil defence depots and to obtain sub-contracts. 


* 


Sir Earle Page, former representative of Australia in the 
British War Cabinet and on the Pacific War Council in 
London, whose position became somewhat anomalous after 
Mr Fadden, who appointed him, resigned in favour of Mr 
Curtin, has now been co-opted to the Australian War Coun- 
cil on which the Opposition is represented. Mr Curtin has 
also announced that Sir Earle will attend meetings of the 
War Cabinet, so that the knowledge and experience he 
gained overseas will be available to the Government. 


* 


Professor Ayalla Gabre, the new Ethiopian Minister to this 
country—the first since the restoration of Ethiopia’s indepen- 
dence—arrived in London last week-end. In the meantime, 
the withdrawal of British troops from Ethiopia, with the 
exception of small areas specified in the treaty, continues. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





British and American 


NE of the most remarkable phenomena of the war, 
O both in Britain and in the United States, is the great 
advance in economic education that it has brought in its 
train, The last war, on the whole, bred a crop of economic 
delusions. This war—unless the present appearance of 
things is grossly deceptive—has taught some lessons of 
real value among the prevalent fancies. The chief lesson, 
and, if it sticks, the most valuable, has been the recogni- 
tion of the importance of the national income—the realisa- 
tion, that is to say, that there is a finite, though expansible, 
volume of production out of which the community must 
satisfy all its needs. An earlier generation used to call it 
the national dividend, and in a sense that is an apter de- 
scription. But whatever the title given to it, the concept 
of the national income is one which has advanced in a 
very short span of years from the academic playroom to 
the centre of the political stage. Both in the United States 
and in this country there have been enormous strides in 
_ perfecting the statistical apparatus for studying the national 
income. In America, the pioneers have been a group of 
statisticians working under the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, now led by Professor Simon Kuznets,* 
and a second group of resourceful researchers in the De- 
partment of Commerce. In England, the honours are also 
equally divided between private researchers, such as Pro- 
fessor Bowley and Mr Colin Clark, and an anonymous 
team of Government servants whose work appears in the 
annual Budget White Papers. 

Unfortunately, “national income” may have a variety 


* The results of Professor Kuznets’ work have recently ~ 


appeared in a monumental pair of volumes published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research (“ The National Income 
and Its Composition, 1919-38”). To those accustomed to the 
British nomenclature, Professor Kuznets’ definitions are some- 
umes curious, but it is impossible to have any but the highest 
admiration for the breadth and detail of his work. 


Incomes 


of different meanings for different persons. And when the 
nation’s war efforts begin, under Presidential encourage- 
ment, to be compared by reference to the proportions of 
their national incomes that are engaged, it is time to attempt 
to bring a little order into the present chaos of meanings 
and definitions, This task has been accomplished by Mr 
Richard Stone in an article in the Economic Journal 
for June-September, which recalculates and adjusts the 
American figures in accordance with the nomenclature of 
the British White Papers. Mr Stone is careful to disclaim 
any superior qualities for the British definitions, and it 
would be a great pity if any controversy were to arise 
on that score. Mr Stone himself, indeed, is rigidly scientific; 
he never permits himself a guess, and rarely an opinion ; 
but his tables (for the full details of which the reader must 
be referred to the Economic fournal) will be of enormous 
assistance to all those who, for any reason, wish to compare 
the economic structures of the two countries. 

Mr Stone’s figures (which are based on the estimates of 
the Department of Commerce) extend over the whole series 
of years from 1929 to 1941. Net national income at factor 
cost in 1929 was $87.6 billions. From there it fell to $41.9 
billions in 1933, and climbed again to $72.6 billions in 
1937. There followed a recession to $66.1 billions in 1938, 
and then a steady recovery ‘to $72.0 billions in 1939, $79.8 
billions in 1940, and the record figure of $99.1 billions in 
1941. British figures on a strictly comparable basis exist at 
present only for the three years 1938, 1940, and 1941. 
Table 1 presents the total figures for the comparable years. 
It also gives the rough figures per head. For full com- 
parability, of course, the figures should be converted into a 
single ‘currency. Unfortunately, there is no warrant for 
thinking that the market rate of exchange in 1938 
adequately measured the real relation of value between the 
two currencies ; and there is even less reason to suppose 
that the pegged rate of wartime is a true reflection of real 
parity. For what it is worth, however, the conversion has 
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been done at these rates, though the results should be 
approached with all due caution. 


TABLE 1.—NET NATIONAL INCOMES 
1938 1940 1941 


Net national income at factor cost— 


1. United States ($ billions)... 66 -1 79 ‘8 99 -1 
2. United Kingdom (f millions) 4,595 5,585 6,338 
per head— 
3. United States ($).......... 500 604 751 
4. United Kingdom (f) ....... 95¢ 1163 132 
5. " > 1B) cbaxons 468 469 532 
6. Rate of exchange ($)....... 4 -89 4 -03 4-03 
7. Ratio of 5to3............ 94% 78% 71% 


The obscurity surrounding rates of exchange makes it 
impossible to draw a direct comparison between the real 
average national incomes of the two countries. The ratio 
between them, indeed, varies from year to year, owing to 
the greater volatility of the American national economy. 
The ratio for 1938, for example, was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the fact that the recession of trade in that year 
was far sharper in America than here, and it may be that 
in some years, such as 1933, the average British income is 
actually higher, in real terms, than the American. On the 
average of years, however, it seems probable that the average 
British income lies somewhere between three-quarters and 
seven-eighths of the American—8o per cent might be a 
fair average figure to take for prima facie comparisons. 


Distribution of Incomes 


Another most interesting set of comparisons relates to 
the distribution both of income and of expenditure. Table 2 
gives the data ; 1938 is given for the United Kingdom, and 
1939 for the United States since it is not possible to find 
a single year which can be taken as typical of pre-war 
conditions for both countries at once. 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


United States United Kingdom 
($ billions) (£ millions) 
1 


1939 194 ' 1938 1941 
Rent, etc., of land........ 3°5 4-1 373 379 
Interest and profits ....... 22:0 31°5 1,351 1,722 
Labour income ........... 46:8 63-1 2,871 4,237 
Net National Income at 
POR TOD s.000680000 72-0 99-1 4,595 6,338 
Consumers’ expenditures .. 63:5 177-4 4,056 4,689 
Government expenditures.. 14-1 23°5 833 4,182 
Private net investment at 
EOD 5.5 50554500006» 3-0 9-6 406 —493 
Public and private net in- 
vestment abroad ....... 0-8 0-9 —55 —798 
Net National Expenditure at 
Market Prices .........+. 81-4° 111-4 5,240 7,580 


According to these figures, the peacetime distribution of 
net income in the two countries was broadly similar. Both 
labour income and the total of interest and profits were 
slightly smaller in Great Britain, and the income from land 
larger. What is of far greater interest to the economist is 
that the distribution of expenditure between consumers’ 
expenditures, Government expenditure and net investment, 
so far as the comparison of these two peacetime years is 
any guide, was almost identical, Net investment was 
actually a rather larger proportion of total expenditure in 
the United Kingdom in 1938 than in the United States in 
1939. Per head savings, at the current rate of exchange, 
were $52.30 in the United States and $46.45 in the United 
Kingdom. Moreover, the allocations made by businesses for 
depreciation of capital (which, though not counting as part 
of net income, have to be matched by physical investment 
if equilibrium is to be maintained) do not appear to be 
proportionately any larger in the United States than in 
Great Britain. These figures do not lend any support to the 
doctrine, which is fashionable on both sides of the 
Atlantic, that the volume of savings in the United States 
is so high as virtually to defy the efforts of the community 
to find investment outlets, It is true that 1939 was a less 
prosperous year in America than 1938 was in Great Britain, 
and that savings in the boom year of 1929 (let alone in 
the war-boom year of 1941) were half as large again as in 
1939. Nevertheless, in view of the vast physical size of the 
American Union and the vast potentialities of expansion 
that still remain, there would not seem to be any insuper- 
able obstacles to the absorption of the national savings. It 
Great Britain, with its inherently -greater difficulties, can 
still (as it did throughout the later °30s) find fruitful in- 
vestments for its savings, it should not be very difficult for 
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the United States to do likewise, find an outlet for savings. 
which are proportionately no larger, or very little larger. 
The American economy is now fully mature, in the sense 
of being adult, but not in the sense of being naturally 
stagnant, 


War Economy 


A third comparison—in present circumstances the most. 
interesting—is that of the changes that war has forced on 
the economic structures of the two countries. Unfortunately, 
to quote money figures is of very little avail owing to the 
considerable change in the value of money. An informative 
comparison therefore involves an estimate of the allowance 
that should be made for the rise in prices. This has been 
done in Table 3, though it should: be emphasised that the 
results are necessarily very approximate. The figures have 
been given in the form which is already familiar in the 
columns of The Economist, in which all the quantities are 
expressed as percentages of the national income in the base 
year. The figures for the United States are, for 1939, 1940 
and 1941, based on Mr Stone’s re-arrangement of the 
Official estimates and, for the financial year 1942-43, on an 
article by Mr Milton Gilbert in the March 1942 issue of 
the Survey of Current Business for the financial year 
1942-43. The figures for the United Kingdom for 1938, 
1940 and 1941 are estimates, and those for the financial 
year 1942-43 are: guesses, by The Economist. In all cases 
the conversion from money terms to real terms is some- 
what speculative. 


TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL INCOME IN REAL TERMS 
(Net national income of base year =100) 


























or 
1942-43* 

Base Year 1940 1941 (Prospective) 

U.S. | U.K. ‘ : 

(1839) ce] Us. | UK.| US. | U.K. | U.S. | U.K. 
Personal expenditure. . 78 774 | 823 |] 713] 88 69 764 | 64 
Govt. expenditure..... 17} 16 184 49 264 61 69 67 
Net investment ....... 43 63 8} |—16} 115 |-19 24 |-17 

Net national income at ae 
market prices....... 100 | 100 | 109 | 104 | 126 {| 111 | 148 | 114 











* Fiscal year in each case—i.e., July-June for U.S., April-March for U.K. 


The total of Government expenditure in the current year 
will, if the estimates are reached, form about the same 
percentage of pre-war national income in each country. But 
the ways in which resources are provided to meet this 
increase in expenditure are very different. The United 
States had the possibility of a very large expansion in total 
output, and as a result the war expenditure can be accom- 
modated by bringing consumption back to the pre-war level 
(or slightly lower) and by cutting in half the pre-war rate 
of additions to capital. In the United Kingdom, the extent 
to which the national income could be increased was much 
smaller, for a variety of reasons, such as the smaller volume 
of unemployment, the disturbing effects of black-out, blitz 
and blockade, and the higher proportion of men in the 
relatively unproductive occupation of soldiering. Conse- 
quently, the required increase in Government expenditure 
could be attained only by a severe cut in consumption and 
by converting the pre-war rate of investment into a very 
heavy draft on accumulated capital. If the cost of the war 
can be measured by the increase in Government expendi- 
ture, then it has been distributed as follows (the figures 
being, as in the previous table, percentages of the net 
national income in the base year) :— 


USS. U.K. 
From increased output ...............06. 48 14 
From diminished consumption ........... 1} 134 
From reductions in net investment (or from 
drafts on capital) .......... eee eee eee 2} 234 
51? 51 


It should not be necessary to add that figures of this 
nature (which are very approximate in any case) do not 
provide any basis for criticisms or invidious comparisons. 
In particular, it should not be forgotten that Britain would 
not have been able to meet its needs by drawing on the 
accumulations of the past (or could not have done so to the 
same extent) if there had been no United States to draw 
on. And the candid observer will record that the heavy 
restrictions of civilian consumption in the United King- 
dom were as much due to the compulsions of the Battle of 
the Atlantic as to any voluntary national stoicism. But the 
figures do illustrate very clearly the difference in the 
economic circumstances of the two countries. Fortunate 
is the nation that can make so gigantic an effort at such little 
cost either to its present welfare or to its future wealth. 
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American Notes 


Alibi’s End 


A further reorganisation of the War Production Board’s 
priority controls over scarce materials, and in particular of 
its steel branch, is taking place. On his return from a week’s 
holiday, Mr Nelson announced that there would be no more 
alibis ; any one who crossed his path would have his head 
taken off. The first heads have rolled. The Deputy Chief of 
the Iron and Steel Division has resigned, and it is expected 
that the resignation of Mr Taylor, chief of this Division, 
who has been under fire recently, will also be accepted. 
Cables to the British press report that many of the powers 
over production exercised by the Services are now to be 
assumed by’ the War Production Board, especially the 
authority to grant priority ratings for raw materials, which 
is to be transferred to WPB after September 9. “ Priority 
inflation” has been at the root of much of the materials 
chaos. The Board has admitted that in June priority orders for 
steel were issued for almost twice the amount of steel avail- 
able, and Mr Taylor, testifying before the Senate, conceded 
that he could not say what had happened to 1 million tons 
of steel—nearly one-fifth of the month’s output—although 
he “assumed it went into the war effort.” Naturally there 
has been an immense depreciation in the value of priorities; 
the A-Ia rating allotted to aircraft a few months ago is now. 
almost worthless and has been superseded by AA ratings. 
Last month, Mr Murray, head of the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, alleged widespread mismanagement on the 
part of the steel companies ; and one of WPB’s steel experts, 
Mr Libbey, has gone on record as agreeing that a thorough 
reorganisation of the industry is necessary. Congress has 
heard witnesses testify that many companies, particularly 
established ship-building yards, continue to keep peacetime 
stocks of materials desperately needed elsewhere. Nor.~are 
the Services immune from charges of lack of balance and 
co-ordination in their planning of production. The August 
17th issue of Time suggests that a single Steel Controller 
may be appointed, on the model of the last war, from whose 
decisions on allocation, stocks, and production, appeal would 
lie only to Mr Nelson. The significance of the materials 
controversy should not be exaggerated. Vigorous action on 
Mr Nelson’s part to limit allocations and priorities to avail- 
able supplies should bring the materials position under con- 
trol with the third quarter. If he is successful there should 
be no difficulty in maintaining civilian direction of the 
production programme. A House Committee has censured 
Mr Nelson for allowing the Services to continue 
to exercise so much control over production and for 
allowing control over the distribution of manpower to 
be transferred to the War Manpower Commission. 


* x * 


Wage Magnets 


The most serious immediate consequence of the 
failure to develop a co-ordinated wage and manpower 
policy is the continuing drift of workers from the coal and 
copper mines and the lumber industry into higher-paid 
jobs in aircraft and shipbuilding. The copper shortage is 
so serious that the policy of paying premiums above 
the ceiling price is being extended by the War Production 
Board, but nothing has been done as yet to end the drain 
on mining manpower caused by the lure of weekly earn- 
ings of $46 in aircraft and $53 in shipbuilding, compared 
with about $37 in metal mining. In the first five months 
of this year, Anaconda’s Butte mine lost 1,000 men, of 
whom it could replace only 400; and in June, because 
of man-power shortages, the tonnage produced at some 
pits fell 50 per cent. One sore point is the continued 
employment of 7,000 miners in mines producing gold 
alone, while it is estimated that only 5,000 additional men 
are needed to ensure capacity production in the copper 
mines. Very much the same situation exists both in 
anthracite and bituminous coal mines, which are losing 
men to steel mills and shipbuilding, and in the lumbering 
industry. It is now reported that the War Labour Board 
has agreed to consider 37 wage claims from the copper 
miners “on an industry-wide basis” in order to end the 
man-power drain; and recent voluntary wage increases in 
the lumber industry have had the same purpose. The 
taising of wage-rates creates new complications, however, 
as many companies will then be unable to operate under 
present price ceilings. One solution would be the. closing 
of gold mines, and the transfer of miners to moré essen- 
tial work; but here inadequacy of powers and their 
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distribution among various Government agencies prevents 
decisive action. What is needed is agreement on a policy 
which would employ both the instrument of wages and 
man-power controls, and concerted action by the Labour 
Board, the Man-Power Commission and the War Produc- 
tion Board. It is to be hoped that the President’s Labour 
Day address, which is to cover problems of wages and 
price control, will also propose methods of dealing with 
the way differences in wage rates are disrupting the pro- 
duction programme. 


* * * 


Bomber City 


Detroit, the converted automobile city, will be responsible 
for about one-sixth of America’s war production in 1943. 
Yet Life, which in its issue of August 47th carries a 
memorable series of pictures of wartime Detroit, has hard 
things to say about the sitdowns and wildcat strikes, 
material shortages and poor planning which have cut into 
production, and concludes that Detroit’s morale situation 
is perhaps the worst in the US. The charge has aroused 
Detroit’s mayor to call Life “scurrilous and yellow,” but 
the Detroit News admits that “to much of this harsh 
indictment Detroit must plead guilty.” A WPB study of 
192 automobile plants, made in May, found that only 123 
were devoting more than three-quarters of their manufac- 
turing area to war work; 55 devoted less than 50 per cent 
to war production. Shortages of materials and skilled 
labour are responsible for much of the failure to use 
facilities to the utmost; but there are also menacing ten- 
sions between the unions and managements, and explosive 
possibilities in the city’s mixture of races and religions. Of 
its 2 million inhabitants, 260,000 are Polish Catholics, 
150,000 negroes, and 200,000 are Southern whites, almost 
equally anti-negro and anti-foreigner. In this atmosphere, 
the acute housing shortage is dangerous ; and it is unfor- 
tunate that a long drawn-out conflict between Detroit’s 
private builders and the Federal Public Housing Authority 
could not have been avoided. There was open violence last 
winter when negro families attempted to move into 
“Sojourner Truth,” a Government housing project, and 
Life prints an unforgettable page of pictures of the trailers 
and shacks in which highly paid war workers still are 
compelled to live, 


x x * 


Houses for Detroit 


The acuteness of the housing shortage in Detroit is 
likely to increase. Employment at Willow Run, which was 
expected to provide an immense demand for new homes, is 
expected to be only 40-50 per cent of the original forecast, 
but Mr Kanzler, regional War Production Board chief, has 
estimated that the 565,000 workers on armament payrolls in 
July will increase to 630,000 by the end of September and 
reach 740,000 next year. Peak automobile employment in 
1941 was only 430,000. An attempt is being made to bring 
Detroit women into the factories, but the attraction of new 
workers into the area seems inevitable if Detroit’s plant 
resources are to be fully employed. The expansion in housing 
that they will need is to be provided by private builders. 
It is now thought that the WPB will provide materials for 
the completion of 4,000 homes and for an additional 12,000 
units, on which work will start immediately. The defeat 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority, which has been 
insisting on the construction of a “ Bomber City ” to house 
Willow Run employees, appears to be due both to local 
pressure and to the shortage of materials. The strongest 
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pressure came from Henry Ford, who ordered Government 
surveyors off the land and their stakes torn out. His opposi- 
tion was ostensibly on the grounds that the project would 
be wasteful, extravagant, and not ready in time (a case of 
too much and too late); but other sources suggest a 
further reason—that after the war it might have to house 
a whole community of unemployed workers, a tremendous 
centre of industrial unrest. It is also said that the housing 
of Willow Run workers near the plant might upset Repub- 
lican control of the county, and increase taxation. The Ford 
Company is convinced that its proposal to recap workers’ 
tyres with Thiokol will solve the transportation problem ; 
this appears to dismiss almost too casually the absence of 
housing within easy commuting distance, and the waste of 
workers’ time and energy—and assumes, perhaps naturally 
on the part of Ford, that every worker has access to a car. 
Whatever the reason, Government housing near Willow Run 
apparently will be cut to the provision of a few barracks for 
temporary occupants ; and the Government’s contribution 
to Detroit’s sorest problem is likely to remain the two small 
projects already completed. Whether private industry, within 
WPB’s material allocatiors, can provide thé solution is 
problematical. Construction of 20,000 homes does not seem 
unduly generous, and the labour disputes with which De- 
troit’s building industry has been plagued may not have 
been finally disposed of under the agreement reached in 
July. 


*x * * 


If Winter Comes 


Forecasts that further rationing programmes would be 
left till after the elections are being falsified by events— 
in the case of fuel oil by the fact that the heating season 
on the Eastern seaboard starts in October. Mr Nelson has 
confirmed reports that a decision on fuel rationing has been 
reached ; and the President has induced anticipatory shivers 
by suggesting that some regions would get 25 per cent less 
fuel than has previously been used for house-heating. The 
prospective shortage is the result of the same transport diffi- 
culties which made petrol rationing a disagreeable neces- 
sity. Despite the efforts of the railroads, oil reserves in the 
Atlantic states fell from 82 million barrels in December to 
46.5 millions in April. Since then the figures have been a 
military secret, but the Petroleum Co-ordinator has warned 
that after April “the situation did not suddenly and dras- 
tically improve.” New and relaid pipe lines will alleviate the 
shortage, but will not overcome it. One of the greatest 
obstacles to the imposition of a rationing scheme which 
would assure supplies to war industry and the fair distribu- 
tion of the remainder is the lack of information on the kinds 
of heating plant employed. The only official statistics available 
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are those in a sampling study made by the Federal Housing 
Authority in nine eastern cities, which showed that about 
61 per cent of the homes investigated burned coal, 7.6 per 
cent used gas, and 31.3 per cent depended on oil. House- 
holders have been energetically following the Government’s 
advice to build up coal stocks during the summer ; so much 
so that demand, increased by conversion of industrial and 
domestic oil-burning furnaces to coal, has outstripped produc- 
tion. The weakest spot on the home front is the suggested 
31 per cent of families dependent upon oil for their heating. 
It is unofficially estimated that less than 20,000 of the 
1,400,000 domestic oil-burning furnaces were converted to 
coal by mid-summer. It has been stated that plans for meat 
rationing will take about four months to prepare. There is 
less time to establish fuel rationing before the winter comes; 
and British experience suggests that, of the two, fuel ration- 
ing is more difficult to establish and to sell to the 
public. Ratiorfing of fuel oil alone will not be well received 
by those who, shivering themselves, see more fortunate 
neighbours enjoying adequate supplies of coal. 


* 


Shorter Notes 


Owing to a regrettable error, the failure of United States 
production to meet the June schedules was given in a Note 
on “The Production Crisis ” last week (on page 268) as 
70 per cent instead of 7 per cent. The figure given was 
so fantastic that few readers will not have recognised the 
error for themselves. 

* 


One result of the brilliant action at Milne Bay will be 
to strengthen the movement to bring McArthur back from 
the Australian war zone. There have been a persistent 
campaign for his appointment to, a ‘more spectacular réle 
and suggestions that he had been relegated to Australia 
precisely because of fear of his popularity. 

* 


The meat shortage has brought a statement from 
Washington that plans for meat rationing will be complete 
in about four months. In the meantime, the Food Require- 
ments Committee has recommended the creation of a 
quota system for wholesalers which will substantially reduce 
the amount of meat available for the civilian consumer. 
A figure of 2} lb. of meat a week has been suggested as 
the prospective ration. This is still well ahead of British 
pre-war consumption, which was 13 lb. per head. 
American consumption has been on the increase recently 
owing to higher incomes in the lower wage brackets. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Canadian Munition Costs 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


August 21st 


A Gees figures on the cost of production of muni- 
tions and weapons in Canada have only rarely been 
available. A mixture of reluctance to give information that 
business men would not wish to disclose to a competitor and 
considerations of wartime secrecy has conspired to shroud 
the fact that Canada has scored a great success in cheap 
and efficient war production. A recent examination of a 
number of selected items of production led officials of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply to estimate that pro- 
duction costs have been reduced by between 30 and 50 per 
cent over the whole range of Canadian munitions produc- 
tion in the past two years—the period in which the 
munitions programme has advanced from the blue print to 
peak output. Since expenditures on munitions in Canada, 
representing Canadian, British, American and certain other 
Allied orders have exceeded $5,000,000,000, the savings to 
taxpayers could be placed conservatively at around 
$2,000,000,000. This is the rough estimate of economies 
obtained in contract prices by a process of continuously 


levelling off unit costs, as the results of mass production 
warrant. 

Canada possessed virtually no munitions industry or ex- 
perience in 1939. Plans to produce the Bren machine gun 
were under way when the war started. The initial price 
agreed upon with the John Inglis Company, Limited, of 
Toronto, was $450 per unit. Recently, Mr Howe, Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, said that during the first quarter 
of 1941 the cost of this weapon to his department was 
$390, and that in the first quarter of 1942 the cost had 
been reduced to $192. The productive equipment of the 
plant is now owned by the Government, and the company 
receives a management fee for operating it. This is because 
from time to time the Government has furnished the capital 
for plant expansion. 

Moreover, during the three months ended June 3oth, 
Mr Howe disclosed, the Canadian output of Bren guns 
was equivalent to a third of the entire previous production 
extending back to 1940. This statement indicated the extent 
by which production has been multiplied, after the original 
problems of organisation were solved. The Canadian Bren 
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gun, in use on all the battlefronts of the world, is typical 
of many other instances in the munitions programme. 


Big Reductions 


The original price of an artillery piece was $35,000. Its 
current price to the Canadian taxpayer is $20,000, and a 
further shrinkage in cost is believed possible as production 
gains efficiency. A certain type of fuse was produced in 
Canada at a cost of $3.05 each. That price held only for 
the first 50,000. At present the department is paying $1.52 
for the fuse, and, by use of a new alloy, the cost can be 
reduced to 68 cents. An anti-tank gun cost the department 
$3,300 at first, whereas the current price is 

Interest has been shown in Canada in re-negotiations of 
contracts by the US army and navy, in which savings of 
millions of dollars have been secured. By comparison, 
Canada is a low-cost producer of munitions, utilising on a 
relatively smaller scale the same technique of mass produc- 
tion. Scarcely any re-negotiation of contracts, in which, 
after review, the price is scaled down, has been carried out 
in Canada. The Canadian system has been based largely 
upon the so-called “target price contract.” 

This system has developed in this war. Most items of 
munitions produced in Canada were based on British 
models. Usually, the price of the British manufacturer 
was converted into Canadian dollars. The Canadian con- 
tractor was allowed the target price—normally the British 
price plus a small profit—as a basis upon which to get 
into production on a portion of the initial contract, say 10 
or 20 per cent. The price was subject to audit by Mr Howe’s 
department. If manufacturing became more efficient and 
costs were found to be falling, the contractor was allowed 
his costs plus profit—the prevailing profit has been 5 per 
cent. In addition, as an inducement to efficiency, he was 
allowed a percentage of the spread between the original 
target price and his actual cost. ’ 


Patriotism and Profit 


This system, combining patriotism and profit, has resulted 
in notable reductions of contract prices, at a time when 
costs generally have been rising. Its major variation in the 
Canadian munitions programmes has been the management 
fee contract, which has become a standard form in industries 
for which the Government has furnished most or all of the 
capital. A fee of so much per unit, including actual cost 
and a margin of profit, is paid to the management under 
this form of contract, Approximately 50 per cent of 
Canadian munitions contracts are at present performed on a 
management fee basis. 

In 1939 and early in 1940, the department employed 
cost-plus contracts, but few of this type are left to-day. It 
originated at the time when there was no yardstick of com- 
petitive prices upon which to write a contract. So the 
department agreed to pay cost plus 5 per cent. This form 
has been supplanted by the target price contract, allowing 
a percentage of profit that increases as unit costs are 
lowered. 

One of the most expensive items of cost in war is ship 
repairs, for which the customer is normally the British 
Admiralty or the Canadian Naval Department. Formerly, 
when a ship put in to a Canadian port, a bill was presented 
and the customer paid. But the Department of Munitions 
and Supply has evolved, on the basis of British experience, 
the “time and material” contract for ship repairs, by which 
the customer pays actual costs plus 5 per cent. The saving 
accruing has already run into millions of dollars. A similar 
contract form has been adopted in the United States. 

Canadian experience in munitions contracts has led to 
standard practice, contained in a memorandum Munitions 
and Supply No. 443. This is a comprehensive summary 
of cost accounting principles, directing that payment of 
munitions contracts shall cover the sum only of direct 
materials used, labour, expenses and indirect costs, plus a 
reasonable profit. Costs such as advertising, allowances for 
interest on bonds, unreasonable compensation, and, alto- 
gether, eighteen specified items, will not be accepted. All 
contracts are subject to review, and several hundred con- 
tinuous audits are in effect. Naturally, an immense amount 
of cost auditing is under way at all times. 

These facts regarding Canadian cost practices furnish a 
reply to questions that have been raised from time to time 
regarding possible profiteering. The Canadian public, re- 
membering the profiteering record of the last war, has main- 
tained an attitude of suspicion that dies slowly. Recently, 
practice with regard to contracts was placed upon public 


record by the special parliamentary committee on war 
exnenditures. 
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Portugal and Brazil 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


August 22nd 

Tue direct reaction to Brazil’s entry into the war 
differs according to the leanings of the Portuguese public. 
To the great majority, the news can scarcely be called a 
surprise. Indeed, one might almost say that it has been 
received with pleasure by at least 95 per cent of the popula- 
tion, though this does not mean that the people as a whole 
fully realise all the implications of Brazil’s act. Zé povinho 
—the people, as distinguished from the bourgeoisie, and the 
fidalgos, or persons of admitted aristocratic birth—these, it 
can be said with certainty, are delighted. They feel, more 
than almost any class in Portugal, the innate justice of the 
Allied cause and the horrors of the German method of 
conducting totalitarian war. The middle classes and busi- 
ness generally are uneasy ; they fear that this new develop- 
ment may mean a reduction in the excellent profits that 
have come their way during the past twelve months ; the 
numerically small but politically influential upper classes 
are sharply divided. It must be remembered that Axis propa- 
ganda in this group has been almost wholly based on a 
sort of Kulturkampf mentality ; the stories of shootings of 
hostages, ill treatment of Jews and Poles, Czechs and Jugo- 
Slavs are frankly admitted, but brushed aside as being events 
incidental to an all-out war effort—an effort necessary to 
ensure the safety of Western Europe and Latin civilisation, 
threatened by the Communism of the Tartar hordes. 

This line of argument appears to have made a special 
appeal to a limited number of leading personalities who 
freely declare that they desire to see a German victory, 
because any other end to the war would mean the downfall 
of all the scientific, artistic and technical skill, the thorough- 
ness and the discipline which have always been associated 
with German thought and action in their minds. It should 
be remembered that Germany, and of recent years Italy 
as well, have consistently fed and flattered Portugal with 
accounts of German and Italian progress in science and in 
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social uplift, at the same time endeavouring to implant Axis 
systems on local soil. With the recent stress laid on Portu- 
guese-Brazilian confraternity, more particularly in respect of 
literary and artistic relationships, the small pro-Axis group 
of literati were brought much to the fore, being encouraged, 
if not actually aided in some ways, by German direction. 
How matters will now stand for the Portuguese friends of 
the Axis it is impossible to say at the moment. 


The Shipping Outlook 


What effect on shipping to and from Portugal will 

follow from war between Brazil and the Axis ? That is the 
question predominant in Lisbon to-day. Portuguese tonnage, 
taken from the African colonial service to earn better freights 
on the North and South American routes, is very limited in 
amount ; if Brazil, being at war, refrains from sending ships 
here, will they be partially replaced by Portuguese vessels 
and how will these be treated by Axis submarines? Two 
Brazilian boats, the Bagé and Cuyaba, which ought to be on 
their way here, have not been allowed to leave Rio. 
_ Meanwhile, a rather ingenuous argument for continuing 
Brazilian shipping on this route has appeared. Such boats, 
it is said, are consigned to a neutral country ; furthermore, 
the bulk of their cargo is for Switzerland, another neutral. 
This is hardly convincing for the Allies. Great Britain might 
even in justice argue that Brazil’s belligerency affords 
Portugal an opportunity to give greater facilities to her own 
colonies, since lack of tonnage rather than blockade 
restrictions is the chief handicap on their trade to-day. 


Anglo-Soviet Trade 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
August 31st 


Durinc the first years of the war, trade between Great 
Britain and the USSR was at a standstill owing to the 
political situation. But the trade negotiations carried out by 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s economic mission paved the way for 
the big exchange of raw materials and goods which has 
taken place during the last year. 

After Germany had attacked Russia, the problem of 
supplies to ‘the Soviets was split into two parts. On the 
one hand, there was the question of direct military 
supplies. On the other, it was important to help Russia 
to expand its industries and reconstruct those evacuated 
to the east. The need for replacing essential consumption 
goods was also recognised. 

Towards the end of last year, a Russian trade delegation 
arrived in this country headed by the leaders of the 
machine tool and electrical equipment import trusts. The 
delegation made it clear that the Soviet Union would 
require large quantities of machinery, machine tools, 
electrical equipment and raw materials (especially non- 
ferrous metals). An initial credit of £10 millions was 
opened. This was quickly exhausted, and an additional 
credit for £25 millions was opened; arrangements for 
further credits are in progress. 

The procedure for placing and accepting Russian orders 
was simplified. The Ministry of Supply became the 
central office for all Russian requirements, and placed them 
with different manufacturers according to the availability 
of labour, tools and raw materials. All payments, as well 
as the shipping arrangements, are carried out through the 
Ministry of Supply and the’ United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation, which acts on behalf of the Ministry. 

British manufacturers had considerable experience in 
the execution of Russian orders, for in pre-yar days 
machinery was one of the chief commodities in British 
exports to the USSR. There were, however, many diffi- 
culties to overcome before the British industries started 
to work smoothly on carrying out the Soviet orders. Many 
* manufacturers, who had a choice between accepting 
domestic orders and Russian orders, naturally preferred 
the easier task of fulfilling home demands. Workers, on 
the other hand, are usually enthusiastic over Soviet orders, 
which in many instances, when the raw materials were 
available, were executed in record time. 

In addition to mew machinery and tools especially 
ordered for Russian requirements, large quantities of 
second-hand machinery, electrical parts, motors, boilers, 
etc., were shipped to Russia from available stocks. Apart 
from machinery, Soviet Russia has bought large quantities 
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of medical equipment and supplies, non-ferrous metals and 
other materials, especially hides and skins and leather ; in 
the case of some of these, though the orders were placed 
with the Ministry of Supply, they were fulfilled from other, 
mainly Empire, sources. Requirements are growing, and a 
new programme for supplies during the coming winter 
is now being discussed in Moscow. American experts are 
participating in these discussions, and the programme for 
expanding the shipment of goods to Russia will be carried 
out with the full co-operation of the United States. 

Simultaneously with the expansion of British exports 
to Russia, imports into this country have also grown. The 
main items in Russia’s exports to Britain, timber and flax, 
were put at the disposal of Great Britain soon after 
Russia entered the war. The Soviet authorities instructed 
the export departments of the Ministry for Foreign Trade 
to make all surplus timber and flax available for Great 
Britain, and large quantities of these materials reached 
this country. Payment for imports was recently arranged 
on a basis of adjusting prices according to the general 
trend of prices for different commodities, and these imports 
increased the Soviet credits for purchasing supplies, other 
than military supplies, in this country. 
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$2.50 ; paper, $2.00 net. 

A Theury of Consumer’s Demand. By R. T. Norris. (London) 
H. Milford. 206 pages. 18s. 6d. net. 

A People’s History of Germany. By A. Ramos Oliveira. 
(London) Gollancz. 228 pages. 7s. 6d. net. | 

Refugees and Industry. By C. C. Salway. (London) Williams 
and Norgate. 23 pages. Is. net. 

Stock Exchange’s Ten-Year Record, No. 34, 1942. Compiled 
by F. C. Mathieson and Sons. (London) Mathieson’ 16, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C.2. 582 pages. 20s. net. 

Modern Burma. By T. L. Christian. (New York) Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 381 pages. $3.00. 

Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1941. International Labour 
Office. (London) 38, Parliament Street, S.W.1. 203 pages. 
tos. 6d, net. (Montreal $3.00.) 

The Sinews of American Commerce. By Roy A. Foulke. (New 
York) Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 418 pages. No pad 
stated. : 

History of the United States Food Administration, 1917-1919. 
7 W. - Mullendore. (London) M. Milford. oak ae. 

Ss. net. 

A Combine of Aggression. By K. Otten. (London) Allen and 
Unwin. 356 pages. 15s. net. 

The Future of Auditing. By a Group of Accountants in 
Industry. A Series of Four Articles, reprinted from The 
Accountant. (London) Gee and Co. 28 pages. 1s. net. 

Ss ’s Insurance Share Annual, Fune, 1942. (London) 

omas Skinner and Co. (Publishers), Limited, 330, 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 115 pages. §s. net. 

The Art and Technique of Administration in German Minis- 
tries. By A. Brecht and C. Glaser. (London) H. Milford. 
I9I pages. IIs. 6d. net. 

Introducing America, By W. E. Simnett. (London) American 
and British Commonwealth Association, 18, South Street, 
W.1. 24 pages. 3d. net. 

Fire Protection and ARP Year Book, 1942-43. (London) 
Lomax, Erskine and Co., Ltd., Aldwych House, W.C. 2. 
278 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

Parity, Parity, Parity. By J. D. Black. (Cambridge, Mass.) 
Harvard Committee on Research in the Social Services. 
367 pages. No price stated. 
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Letters to the Editor 


' Wartime Incomes 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1rR,—The two articles on “ Wartime Incomes ” in your 
issues of August rst and 8th are of such general interest 
that I would raise the following points. 

From the table on page 164 it is seen that a total of 
£2,100 millions is received by persons whose incomes are 
less than £125, which at an average income of £100 would 
mean that the number of such incomes is 21 millions. By 
addition from the same table we have 13.7 million incomes 
over £125, making a grand total of 34.7 million incomes, 
which appears too many. The population of this country is 
estimated in the White Paper, Cmd. 6358 for 1941, as 46.6 
millions, with 9.6 millions under 15. I believe the two 
million old-age pensioners would not be in your total, and 
of some nine million wives a good proportion will still not 
be in receipt of any income. Taking four millions, we have 
30 million possible incomes. 

A further point on which information would be valuable 
would be an estimate of family incomes. The average man 
in receipt of an income of, say, £400-£1,000 is probably the 
only member of the family receiving an income, whilst it is 
obvious from your figures that most of the people earning 
less than £125 are not the head of a family, but are boys 
and girls in their teens living at home or are wives who go 
out to part-time work, whose earnings are not included-in 
their husband’s income-tax return. 

Until the man in the street has a clear picture of the 
distribution of gross income and real income it is doubtful 
if any wages policy such as you have advocated for the last 
few years can even be hoped for—the Government prides 


itself on being democratic and doing what the country 


wants. 
Yours truly, 
Sheffield. R. H. Coates. 


[Mr Coates’s first point is dealt with in a Note on 
page 297.—EDITOR.] : 


Income Tax 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your issue of August 15th you gave a compara- 
tive table of the incidence of income-tax in the US, Canada 
and the UK. The comparison shown in the table below 
gives i easier understanding of the effect in the US 
and . 


Amount left to 
the Taxpayer 
U.S. U.K 


Income 
$ $ 

MS 4's WA Ae eee Ren 916 811 

PS Saneparceu waders 1,329 1,100 

Ne ok. vive teeeeece 2,155 1,650 

Cs Ktneiieseeeeeue 4,125 3,025 
ID is tb 4 6 SHH 7,705 5,375 
WI 6 oi ivawecncawre 10,779 7,163 
DI oi vc cccew cess 13,379 8,650 
BO GOO. . oes cccccceces 24,684 13,425 
WU 6660s seseesee 36,354 15,800 
UNI 86. 6s BREWS ee 90,379 25,800 

Yours faithfully, 
C. B. CoLsTon. 
Penn, Bucks. 
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Financing Arms Production 


n=. rules for financing armament and other public 
orders have been issued by the Wehrmacht and the 
responsible Ministries, on the recommendation of the 
Minister for Armaments and Munitions, Dr Speer. From 
October 1, 1942, onwards, the Wehrmacht and the Ministries 
will stop advance payments as well as interim payments to 
manufacturers who receive ordets. With these measures, the 
latest reorganisation of Germany’s war economy has been 
extended to the financial sphere. The new concentration of 
industry and the greater effort which have been evident 
since the first winter of war in Russia were carried 
without much regard to financial considerations. Although 
the average monthly increase in the national debt hardly 
altered during the April-June quarter of 1942 compared 
with the first quarter, there was an alarming rise in the 
short-term debt. During the three months from April to 
June, the short-term debt increased by Rm. 9,150 millions 
against a rise of only Rm. 6,000 millions in the long-term 
debt. The first aim of the new rules is to arrest the further 
rise in the short-term debt. It is estimated that advance 
payments amount on an average to Rm. 5,000 millions. The 
idea is that industrialists should finance the orders by draw- 
ing on their bank balances or ask for advances from the 
banks. The greater part of German industry will have to use 
again the method of self-financing which was a feature of 
the rearmament period. The banks, on the other side, have 
been trying for a long time to find an outlet for their excep- 
tional liquidity. The Reich will be relieved of the necessity 
of advancing payments amounting to Rm. 5,000 millions on 
new orders. Once the orders have been delivered, of course, 
the total Reich debt, and particularly the short-term debt, 
will again increase at the old rate. 

For a long time, even exceptionally liquid firms demanded 
payments in advance, which were probably used for financial 
transactions on the bourse. The Wehrmacht, on the other 
hand, developed extensive machinery to effect these advance 
payments. The new rules are intended to restore financial 
self-responsibility of the private industry. The recent 
changes in industry itself and in the economic organisation 
had the same aim of restoring “ private responsibility ”—a 
somewhat euphemistic term which actually means greater 
and more immediate control of production by the special 
committees set up by Minister Speer. 

The new measures must be seen in the wider context of 
the policy of keeping the costs of war as low as possible 
and maintaining the stability of prices and of the currency. 
Fixed prices for armaments were the first step in this direc- 
tion; and the price commissar’s attack on cartel prices, 
which started a short time ago, is a logical extension of the 
system of fixed prices as against the cost-plus profit prices 
enforced by a number of cartels. But these measures cannot 
hide the fact that prices in Germany are slowly becoming 
unbalanced. Agricultural prices, for example, are entirely 
artificial, being the result of a very complicated system of 
compulsory marketing and subsidies. But the constant 
threat of unregulated price movements in occupied and 
dependent countries has not yet been effectively countered. 
Moreover, there is the unquestioned pressure which is exer- 
cised on prices by the movement into Sachwerte, that is, 
into real property. The price reductions which have been 
affected by decree are relatively unimportant compared with 
the actual price increases which have taken place. The staple 
remedy of the authorities is the policy of mopping-up excess 
purchasing power. 

An interesting example of this policy is the abolition of 
the rent tax. This tax has been levied since 1926 on all 
house property built before 1918. House owners who were 
able to keep their property during the inflation, 1919-23, 
were in an advantageous position after the inflation because 
of the general reduction of mortgages. A special tax was 
therefore levied on them, and the revenue from this tax 
was used by the communes for financing house building. 
This tax has now been abolished ; but the house owner is 
required to make an equalisation payment amounting to ten 
times the annual tax. No doubt this is mopping-up some 
money ; but a great part of the house owners will not be 
able to pay this equalisation amount. Mortgage banks, 
savings banks and insurance institutes have therefore been 
empowered to grant equalisation loans at 4.5 per cent interest 
and 4 per cent amortisation. The banking institutions will 
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at the same time issue mortgage bonds to finance these 
loans, and it is estimated that mortgage bonds amounting 
to at least Rm. 1,500 millions will be issued. Vagrant money 
estimated to amount to Rm. 8,500 millions is thus being 


mopped-up. " F 
* 


Wages.—According to the official German statistics, 
hourly and weekly wages showed a slight increase during 
1941 because of longer working hours ; the general wages 
stop prevents a rise in wage rates. The wages index 
(1936=100) was as follows: 


Index of 
Cost of 
Nominal Wages Living 
Per Hour Weekly (1936 = 100) 

June, 1939..........2. 109 -7 114-5 101 -6 
September, 1939....... 107 -3 110 -6 101 -0 
December, 1939 ....... 109 -2 114 -0 101-5 
December, 1940 ....... 114-5 120 8 105 -1 
December, 1941 ....... 117-9 124 -3 106 ‘8 


The rise in gross nominal wages has thus been continuous 
since October, 1939. It appears from the table that the 
workers in German industry are actually enjoying higher 
real wages because of the slightly smaller increase in the 
cost of living. Apart from the effect of rationing, the net 
wages are, however, considerably smaller than they seem 
because of additional taxation. The statistics relate to a 
selected number of industries, and it must be doubted 
whether the index gives a real picture of the wages situation 
in Germany. An important factor jn the increase in nominal 
wages, apart from longer working hours, is the shift of 
workers into the armament industries, where wage rates are 
above the average. Moreover, the earnings of foreign 
workers are included in the statistics, which means that the 
wages received by German workers are above the average 
shown in the index figures. Officially, foreign workers are 
paid the same rates ; but their efficiency is said to be below 
the standard of German workers. Detailed figures show that 
the increase in wages from September to December, 1941, 
was smaller than during the same period in 1940. It is 
officially explained that the early frost put a stop to out- 
door work, caused an interruption of work in factories 
because of lack of fuel and increased sickness among the 
workers. During the winter daily hours of work fell 
appreciably. A particularly interesting feature is the fact 
that the percentage of workers receiving separation allow- 
ances rose from 5.3 per cent in September, 1941, to 7.1 per 
cent in December, 1941. 

The wages stop and the frequent changes in production 
programmes have produced the problem of bonuses, which 
are still paid for punctuality, for keeping tools in good 
order, for regular attendance, for suggestions leading to 
improvements in production, for economising in material 
or fuel, and so on. Frequent attempts to prohibit these 
bonuses have failed, and they are now regularised by the 
trustees of labour. The so-called health bonus, which was 
widely paid during the winter, has been prohibited. The 
trustees of labour declared that a worker who is in good 
health and arrives regularly for work does his duty and 
deserves no bonus. Labour hoarding by employers and 
payment above the wage rates for the purpose of keeping 
and getting workers, under conditions of a general shortage 
of labour, have created serious problems of labour discipline. 
After several attempts, these practices have now been 
generally prohibited by the labour dictator, Sauckel. 

* 


Independent Artisans.—The small shops of the inde- 
pendent artisans have been forced either to close down of 
to combine in co-operatives, since labour shortage became 
the most important problem in Germany’s war industry. 
This process began before the war and was accelerated from 
the beginning of 1941. Usually independent artisans formed 
co-operatives aided by their economic organisations, In the 
building industry the guild of the building artisans formed 
an “employment company of independent artisans.” This 
central company replaces regional and local co-operatives 
in the building industries. It takes public orders and 
organises the combination of small firms for large-scale 
orders. The distribution of material, costing and the 
distribution of payments are centrally handled by the new 


company. 
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Coal Mining Companies 


| because of the upward trend in coal prices, the 
coal-mining industry enjoyed a steady improvement in 
its financial position during the years preceding the war. 
This improvement was reflected in the rise in profits and 
wages recorded by the quarterly assessments issued by the 
Mines Department. Since the publication of statistics show- 
ing the trend of costs and profits was suspended three 
years ago, it is not possible to ascertain the financial effect 
of the impact of war upon the industry as a whole with any 
degree of accuracy. 

Broadly, the financial position of the industry has been 
influenced by three factors, First, the industry has suffered 
a decline in output since the defeat of France, when the 
Government allowed many export collieries to shut down. 
Secondly, when the winter of 1940-41 disclosed a shortage 
of supplies, the Government introduced a scheme designed 
to maintain closed pits in working order, and to compensate 


INCOME OF COLLIERY COMPANIES REPORTING TO MARCH 3lsT 
(All Amounts in £’000) 


. Don- 
But- | Carlton} caster | Man- 


Powell | York- 
terley | Main | Amalga- Collisey = Amalga- 








| mated mated 
Income before Depreciation 
and Tax (a) = 
PPG icveSons sa 302 we | 217 (b) 
Se ccna saci 355 wee | 498 (0) 
BN civicatcnatous 337 382 (b) 
BE aseSiasakars 344 421 (b) 
Income after Depreciation: 
BO kaa siscaacae 230 448 
ED! scwesancsccud 279 323 
MO suai cinegasa ote 259 221 
GO 6ntisasecaicss 265 358 
Income after Depreciation 
and Tax :— 
Ec eayiidateas 174 250 167 318 162 285 
DE oN cwceaccsun 177 177 306 203 788 259 
BN cciaideccan 147 136 256 122 576 169 
SUE Gancedscieecs 149 137 242 208 667 113 
Earned ox Ordinary Capital| (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
BML cccsaweexciee 10-8 | 11-9 15 5:3 (a) 
BEE cx sviewsisavson 13:1 | 10:7 7°4 2-7 
EE Shas sisanue wn 10-2 10-1 6-6 0-4 
BME! Sibecvasenssns 13:1 | 10:2 6:7 4-1 
Paid on Ordinary (Gross) : (Ordy 
Shares) 
BE Sinsenwieiccds 8-7 | 10-0 Nil 5-0 7:5 
MEME Sieaeie occas 10-5 | 10-0 4:0 2-0 7:5 
BNE cist tears acocc 10:0 | 10-0 4:0 Nil 6°5 
BOE soscscoscteus 10:0 | 10-0 4:0 2-5 5-0 
(£1 1 (£1 (£1 (£1 
Ord. Shave Prices :— stock) olite) stock) | shares) shares) 
Highest, 1938-41 (c) .. | 36/7 22/7 16/6 19/3 = 92/7 
Lowest, 1938-41 (c) .. | 22/6 13/4 8/9 5/9 ae 13/7 
Present Price ........ 28/6 | 19/0 | 11/0 9/0 se 15/9 
Yield (%) on latest | 
dividend .......... 7/0 10/5 1/3 5/6 | 6/3 





(4) Other than on dividends. (b) Before depreciation, but after tax. (c) Calendar 
years. (d) Equity represented by two “participation shares,’”” held respectively 
by Powell Duffryn Steam Coal and Welsh Associated Collieries. 


ee 


collieries which had suffered a reduction in demand out of 
a fund financed by a levy on the industry. Thirdly, the 
Government has maintained strict control over prices, 
though it has allowed the industry to pass on to the con- 
sumer the greater part of the increase in its costs. 

e the experience of different collieries has probably 
been anything but uniform, there is some reason to believe 
that its profits have shown a downward trend. The financial 
results of 59 colliery companies with a paid-up capital of 
£76 millions, analysed in the Investor’s Chronicle on 


June 2oth, disclosed a decline in aggregate profits available 
for dividend from £5,825,000 in 1939 to £5,700,000 in 1940,. 
and £4,363,000 in 1941. But the number of concerns whose 
shares are quoted on the stock exchanges is comparatively 
small, and their record is not necessarily typical of the ex- 
perience of the industry as a whole, 

Quite recently, half a dozen fair-sized colliery companies, 
working in different districts, have published their accounts 
for the year ended March, 1942, and, since they provide a 
sample to the investor, it may be of interest to examine their 
fortunes during the past four years. In the absence of any 
quantitative information, comparison must be in terms of 
disclosed profits, and these are subject to important changes 
in the incidence of taxation, whose effective extent can only 
be broadly estimated. On the whole, the directors of coal- 
mining concerns are not among the foremost in willingness. 
to divulge information, during wartime, of earnings before 
taxation. This may be seen from the table opposite, in 
which particulars of income for the six companies before 
and after depreciation and taxation, are summarised for the 
last four years, together with figures of ordinary share 
earnings, dividends, prices and yields. 

Of the six concerns, it will be observed, only Butterley 
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publishes complete figures of depreciation and taxation, 
although Manchester Collieries shows its income before tax. 
If the returns of each of these companies for the last year 
which fell clear of the war (i.e., the twelve months to 
March 31, 1939) be expressed as 100, the following interest- 
ing comparison is revealed :— 











BUTTERLEY MANCHESTER COLLsS. 
March 31 Income Income | Income Income Income 
Bee | the’ | coe, | eee | oe 
prec. prec. prec. 
and Tax Deprec. and Tax Deprec. and Tax 
1939 ...... 100 100 | 100 100 100 
1940 .....- 117 121 102 72 64 
1941 ...... 112 1135 85 49 38 
1942...... 114 115 86 80 65 








Though the fluctuations in general earning power of the 
two companies have been different there are two factors 
common to both—a much less satisfactory comparison be- 
tween existing and pre-war profits after tax deduction, and 
a tendency to reduced earnings in the year to March, 1941, 
after the over-running of Europe and the closure of export 
markets—from which the latest results afford evidence 
of a certain recovery. 

If the earnings of all six companies, after depreciation 
and tax, are aggregated, the totals for each year from 1939, 
respectively, come out at : 100, 98, 72 and 78. In 1940, 
compared with 1939, three companies showed an increase 
and three a reduction. In 1941, the profits of all six com- 
panies were down. In 1942, four showed an increase (rela- 
tively small in two instances) and two a decrease. Allowing 
for tax factors, therefore, it seems fair to generalise by say- 
ing that, after approximately maintaining their earning- 
power in the earlier months of war, all the companies were 
hit by the events of the summer of 1940. Last year, how- 
ever, they lost no further ground on the whole, but slightly 
improved their position. The totals are somewhat distorted, 
however, by the figures for Doncaster Amalgamated, whose 
earning power, for special reasons, was relatively low in 
the pre-war year. If this company’s figures are omitted, the 
earnings of the other five, after depreciation and tax, for 
the four years, come out at 100, 90, 64 and 71. The correc- 
tion leaves the general direction of changes in earning- 
power between different years unaltered, but somewhat in- 
. creases the scope of the fluctuations. 

Judged by these figures, the total drop in earning-power 
of these companies since the war, apart from their increased 
contribution to the revenues of the state, has been less— 
probably considerably less—than 30 per cent. Some com- 
panies have lost more while the Butterley Company, as 
has been shown, has actually increased its gross earnings, 
but the average may not be wide of the mark, for the whole 
slice of the industry which these companies represent. 
And of the five companies whose shares are directly dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange two have reduced their dividends, 
while three have maintained or increased them. 

This, it must be admitted, is a relatively good showing 
for businesses engaged in an industry whose difficulties 
have been so much in the public eye. Admittedly, some of 
the companies have always been interested more in the 
domestic than the export market. But that certainly does 
not apply to Powell Duffryn Associated—the largest coal- 
producing unit in the country which before the war had 
an enormous export business, with selling organisations 
covering every part of the world. The four-year earnings 
figures for the holding company are: 100, 103, 76 and 87. 
Thus, they conform broadly to the general pattern and are, 
if anything, more favourable than the average. ~ 

Possibly the coal industry, with all its tribulations, is less 
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affected by the severe forms of war taxation than some 
other trades. Companies paying EPT may be exceptional. 
And as the “tax” deducted in the companies’ accounts 
generally means “company’s tax,” as distinct from “ share- 
holders’ tax,” the heavier incidence of income tax since 
the war is partly cushioned by the figures. But the testi- 
mony of earning-power to the relative success of most of 
the companies in coping with adverse conditions is strik- 
ing. For the difficulties have been substantial. In the latest 
year, the number of workers has decreased and the pro- 
portion of older to younger men has increased. Official 
efforts to bring miners back from other industries have 
not had particularly impressive results, to judge by the 
experience of the Butterley Company, which, by the end of 
June, had been offered 191 underground men and had ac- 
cepted 177, only 50 per cent of whom had actually resumed 
work. Up to the same date, the company, which had applied 
for 255 men from the Army, had had only 45 returned 
(which “ unfortunately were not of the type most likely to 
— production ”), with six men from the RAF ground 
staff. 
The Government’s White Paper made it clear that the 
industry cannot expect any appreciable accretion to its 
present labour force or any downward adjustment of 
workers’ average age. Indeed, it may be hard put to it to 
replace the inevitable wastage on the labour side. Here again, 
however, the experience of the most progressive companies 
may be an antidote to extreme depression and an example 
of what a deliberate efficiency-seeking national policy may 
achieve. The Butterley Company has increased its pro- 
duction in the latest period, and its collieries are running 
about § per cent, on the average, above the target figures 
fixed by the Coal Production Council in August, 1941— 
although at that time not a single colliery was producing 
the target tonnage “based: on previous outputs obtained.” 

The reason for the improved. performance is revealing, 
and might be written in great capital letters on the walls 
of the new Ministry of Fuel and Power. The increased 

output was obtained “as certain development work under- 
taken some months previously came into production.” 
Have other collieries undertaken similar development work 
since the war? Again the question may be asked: What 
might be done if the standard of all collieries were brought 
up to that of the best? 

Meanwhile, the investor’s attitude to coal mining shares 
is highly selective. He attests his recognition of efficient 
management and assured wartime home demand by valuing 
some of the coal shares shown in the table on a relatively 
moderate yield basis as compared with an average of nearly 
6; per cent for coal shares generally, according to the 
Actuaries’ Index—a figure comparing with little under 5 per 
cent for the general run of industrial shares. 

The immediate prospect for the industry as a whole 
must be conditioned in large measure by the Government’s 
production and price policy. If the efforts made to expand 
production are successful, its gross return will probably 
show an increase. But the experience of individual com- 
panies is unlikely to be uniform, especially if the Govern- 
ment carries out its declared policy of concentrating output 
on the most productive seams and pits. There are indica- 
tions, however, that the Government will. extend the 
application of the Coal Mines (War Levy) Scheme of 
December, 1940, and that its coal price policy may be 
modelled on the “‘central fund” principle adop*ed in the 
case of steel, whereby part of the increase in prices will 
be payable into a fund used for compensating collieries 
which have suffered, or are likely to suffer, a fall in earnings. 
In other words, the marginal colliery is to be financed by 
the more profitable ones. As was pointed out‘ in The 
Economist on August 29th, Mr Dalton, President of the 
Board of Trade, strongly favours the creation of a central 
pool from which individual undertakings and _ districts 
would be financially relieved according to proved needs. 
That this is likely to be the Government’s policy is sug- 
gested by its decision to take over the whole of the proceeds, 
amounting to £30-£35 millions, of the recent 3s. per ton 
increase in prices, due mainly to the advance in wages. The 
adoption of such a policy would have a levelling effect on 
the profits of individual collieries. 

After the war, the industry will be faced with a fresh set 
of problems. What will be the relative demand for coal and 
other fuels at home and in the export markets which have 
temporarily disappeared? What will be the industry’s rela- 
tions, on the administration and capital side, with a State 
which may be bent on increased control of “ essential re- 

sources”? But in foreseeing what answer will be given to 
those perplexing questions, contemporary investors are in 
no better position than most men. 
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Back to Abundance 


With the passing of the clearing banks’ making-up 
period and the distribution of the September Ist dividend 
money, whatever signs of localised scarcity of credit which 
may have been apparent last week have disappeared. All the 
banks have been keen buyers of bills this week, and credit 
has been in abundant supply, with a certain amount of 4 per 
cent money available most afternoons from non-clearing 
banks. The position has been further eased by the reduced 
allotment of Treasury bills to the discount market. Its 
quota at last week’s tender fell from 39 to 31 per cent— 
though this was offset by a rise in the aVerage rate of dis- 
count from £1 os. 0.71d. to £1 os. 2.85d. per cent. The 
market syndicate decided to hold its application price un- 
changed at £99 14s. 11d., despite the shorter currency of the 
bills, and following the comparatively successful outcome of 
the latest tender it will probably adhere to this price during 
the ensuing three months of 91-day bills. The ease in the 
short-loan position indicates no further expansion in the 
bank cash position. This was affected during the week by 


particularly heavy TDR payments. The banks were called 


upon to pay £35 millions in this form during the week. 
The current maturities were appreciably smaller than the 
nominal figure of £15 millions, as substantial pre-encash- 
ments of the current maturities had taken place. The con- 
sequent drain in bank cash is reflected in a fall of 
£14,690,000 in bankers’ deposits at the Bank and offsetting an 
increase of £7,838,000 in public deposits and a reduction of 
£8,470,000 in Government securities. The seasonal reflow of 
notes has quickly spent its force, and the latest Bank return 
shows a further increase of £1,454,000 in the active 
circulation. 


* x x 


Floating Debt in August 


Out of the total debt creation of £257,178,000 for the 
five weeks to August 29th, covered by the latest monthly 
debt statement, £142,670,000 was faised on floating debt 
and £142,670,000 by longer term borrowing. The increase 
in the floating debt is largely accounted for by the rise of 
£87,625,000 in ways and means advances from public 
departments. This movement corrects the fall in this 
item which occurred over the two preceding months, and 
must be connected with some rearrangement of assets held 
by public departments, such as occurs on the occasions on 
which the National Debt Commissioners effect substantial 
funding of assets held by the savings banks. The movement 
in Treasury bills is now confined to the “tap” issue, 
since the tender bills outstanding are held steadily at 
£975,000,000. Last month’s rise in tap bills amounted to 
£14,045,000. This item in the floating debt has now ended 
its persistent and substantial expansion which lasted from 
the outbreak of the war until last May. The main reason 
is to be found in the much reduced pace at which sterling 
area assets are accumulating in London. The new financial 
agreements with Canada, the virtual cessation of sales of 
gold and securities to the United States, the abrupt ter- 
mination of sterling accumulations by Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies and the reduced tempo of such 
accumulations by India, have all contributed to reduce 
the special investment demand which in the first two and 
a-half years of war was largely satisfied by the issue of 
tap Treasury bills. The banks subscribed to £75,000,000 
of Treasury deposit receipts in the five weeks covered by 
the latest return, but in the same period there were 
£34,000,000 of maturities. Of these £16,500,000 repre- 
sented pre-encashments. The heavy pre-encashments of 
TDRs over a period which included no special public 
demand for Government issues must be connected 
with the persistent demand for tax reserve certifi- 
cates. Of these, £44,810,000 were issued in the five 
weeks to August 29th, while the total redeemed during 
this period was £9,399,000, the largest monthly figure yet 
recorded. The mechanism of these tax reserve certificates 
1S now in full operation, but it is evident that the attrac- 
tiveness of the terms on which they are issued is causing 
an ever-increasing volume of funds to be invested in them. 

€ total outstanding on August 29th was £346,880,000. 
The net receipts from this source, £35,411,000 in the last 
Preceding five weeks, were larger than those provided by 
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any other tap medium or long term loan of the Govern- 
ment. 


* * x 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date (August 29th) and shows the 
respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — 








£000 
Total ordi expenditure.. 2,157,625 Total ordinary revenue...... 979,813 
New Sinking Funds......... 3,223 | Loans raised :-— 
Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 47,121 
Natiorlal Savings Bonds... 2,507 3% Savings Bonds 1955-65 46,080 
Increase in balances ........ 195 3% Savi Bonds 1960-70 124,075 
. 23% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 1298 
3% Funding Loan 1959-69 121,650 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net) .. 72,700 
Tax Reserve Certs. (met) .. 155,365 
“* Other debt” (net) ...... 179,494 
Floating debt (net) :-— 
— BO deccccces 23,005 
Bank of Eng. Adv. ..... eco 
Public Dept. Adv....... 59,270 
Treasury deposits ...... 199,000 
Miscellaneous receipts (net).. 1,679 
£2,163,550 £2,163,550 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 


* x x 


US Silver ‘*‘ Lend-Lease ”’ 


The past week has been an eventful one in the world 
silver situation. From last Monday the US Treasury’s 
price for imported silver was raised from 35 cents to 45 
cents. The .expected adjustment of the New York open 
market price for foreign silver duly followed, from 35} 
cents to 443 cents per fine ounce. Last November the New 
York open market raised its buying price for foreign silver 
from 34% to 35% cents, and its selling price increased cor- 
respondingly from 35 to 35% cents. The Treasury’s price 
remained at 35 cents, but whereas before last phn woe 
much of the silver bought by the open market was resold 
to the Treasury, no purchases of foreign silver have since 
then been made. by the Treasury. The industrial demand 
for silver has been more than adequate to take from the 
open market all the silver it could offer at 353 cents. That 
figure became the “ceiling.” The new ceiling, as fixed 
by the Office of Price Administration, is 45 cents. That 
means that the open market’s bid price must be } cent 
below if the normal turn between buying and selling quota- 
tions is to be maintained. The point which remains to be 
decided is whether, under the new arrangement, any foreign 
silver will make its way to the open market. As things stand 
at present, it looks as though all the imported silver will 
make its way to the Treasury—thence to be lent-leased to 
American industry. The Treasury has already had to come 
into the picture as provider of silver for industrial uses. 
This week it announced that its entire stock of 
non-monetary _silver—1,350,000,000 ounces—was being 
lent-leased to industry. This is the silver which is not 
at present used as backing for silver certificates. The posi- 
tion may well arise when even this huge stock of silver will 
have been fully used and when the silver used as backing 
for silver certificates may be urgently required for industrial 
purposes. It is known that the authorities concerned are 
already racking their brains to devise the means by which 
monetary silver could be lent to industry and yet remain 
technically available for its monetary purposes. The easiest 
solution of this problem would be to withdraw silver certifi- 
cates from circulation and replace them by Federal Reserve 
Notes for whose backing there is more than enough surplus 
gold. The opposition of the silver bloc in the Senate may, 
however, prove too strong for this comparatively simple 
solution, and we may yet see US soldiers mounting guard 
over the war facturies in which the Treasury’s stock of 
monetary silver is being temporarily utilised for electric 
wiring or in some other fairly easily recoverable form. 


* * x 


Mexico and the Silver Price 


The US Office of Price Administration, by whose order 
the increase in the import price of silver was announced, 
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has issued an interesting explanation of this move. “The 
purpose of this increase,” it was explained, “is to permit 
the Mexican Government to levy a special emergency 
tax and to provide a larger return to the Mexican silver 
industry to stimulate production, thus increasing the out- 
put of Mexican silver available for purchase by the United 
States.” The special tax and the increased dollar proceeds 
from the sale of silver will thus serve to finance both in 
their domestic and external aspects whatever payments the 
Mexican Government is to make in respect of expropriated 
oil properties, The tax will not be equal to the whole of 
the increase in the price, and this should appreciably 
stimulate the production of silver in Mexico. This should 
make it possible for that country to sell to the United 
States more than the quota of 6,000,000 ounces a month (not 
60,000,000 ounces as was printed in The Economist last 
week) provided by the Mexican-American agreement of 
last November. 


* * * 


A Landmark in British Banking 


The publication of the separate clearing bank returns 
for August opened this week with an interesting record. 
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The Midland Bank figures show, for the first time in the 
case of a British joint stock bank, deposits in excess of 
£700,000,000 and assets of more than £750,000,000. Last 
fmonth’s expansion in the case of this bank does not appear, 
on the evidence of the returns available so far, to have 
been the universal experience. The counterpart of the 
increased resources is to be found mainly in an expansion 
of TDRs, cash, bills and short loans. In other words, the 
liquidity of the position has considerably increased com- 
pared with the July 29th figures. The Midland Bank has 
for many years waged friendly competition with the Chase 
National Bank of New York for the distinction of being 
the largest bank in the world. Unfortunately, since the 
beginning of the war, the rate of exchange has moved so 
sharply against any sterling institution as to deprive the 
competition of much of its previous keenness. The latest 
Chase figures, those for June 30th last, gave totals of 
$3,595,000,000 for deposits and $3,869,000,000 for total 
assets. At the current rate of exchange this gives sterling 
equivalents of £6899,000,000 and £967,000,000 respectively— 
well out of reach of the latest Midland Bank figures. But 
at the nominal parity the Chase totals would give sterling 
equivalents of about {720,000,000 and’ £775,000,000 
respectively, at which levels the competition would still 
have reality. 


Investment 


August Records 


Right to the very last, the prices of industrial equities 
soared upward during August. The Financial News index of 
30 ordinary shares moved to 83.7 on the last day of the 
month and to 83.9 on September 2nd, successive new high 
levels since June, 1939. Meanwhile, gilt edged, which have 
generally stagnated for the past few weeks, staged advances 
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this week for selected undated issues which raised 3} per 
cent War Loan and Local Loans to the highest levels 
of the war, and 4 per cent Victory Bonds to the highest 
level since 1937. Market ability to look on the bright side 
of news which continues to be distinctly two-edged has been 
reinforced by a number of highly generous dividend 
announcements, notably those of Burmah Oil and Guinness. 
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The general impression that the existing level of taxation 
is not, after all, going to prevent a number of solid, and not 
so solid, concerns from raising distributions to the share- 
holder has done at least as much to keep the trend going 
up as has analysis of the war situation. Serious, potentially 
dangerous, news, such as the new Rommel offensive, is 
met by relative stagnation and some marking down. Good 
news, news which is good on balance or news which is 
indifferent has, since the end of last June, been sufficient to 
restart the upward movement, temporarily checked by the 
fall of Tobruk. With closed markets, minimum prices and 
a shortage of stock, only a severe shock to confidence can 
halt the upward trend. The recent advance in leading gilt 
edged issues is once more reviving speculation as to whether 
the Treasury may not find the times apt for a new Govern- 
ment issue. 


Lower Industrial Yields 


The details of the general upswing in industrial equities 
last month are provided by the Actuaries’ Investment Index. 
The movement was steady rather than spectacular. The 
biggest rise in the price indices was no more than 4.9 for 
coal ; the smallest, excluding banks and insurance companies, 
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Price Indices Average Yields 
Group and Number 
of Securities Aug. | Mar. | July | Aug. July | Aug. 
26, 31, 28, 25, 28, 25, 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 | 1942 
24% Consols ......... ‘ 3:08 | 3-04 | 3-03 
ome Corpns. (4)..... 3-39 | 3-30 | 3:29 
Total Debentures (43) .. 17° 4:22; 4:04) 4:03 
Total Preference (101). . : 4:78 | 4:54) 4:50 
Aircraft Manufactg. (5) 58-4 | 10:81 | 9-67] 9:23 
Building Mats. (6)..... 73:5] 4:15 | 3-92] 3:95 
SRNTED ss 0s<0c0nss0ss 82-2 | 6-46 | 6-80| 6:39 
Cotton (5).........66. 35-7 | 3:12] 4-09] 3-81 
Iron & Steel (18)...... 58:1 | 6-24] 6:27] 5:96 
ome Rails (4) ....... 47-6 | 7-01] 7°49] 7:59 
Shipping (7).......... 22-2 | 4-57 | 4-64] 4:53 
Stores and Catering (18) 50-6 | 4:79} 4-05 | 4:22 
Brews. and Dists. (20). . 124-1] 5-61] 4:97 | 4°87 
Miscellaneous (20)..... 5 60:0 | 4:99] 4-78 | 4°69 
Iindustrials— , 
All Classes (159) .... : . ‘ 63:5 | 5:35 | 5-04 | 4-95 
a are en en 


was as little as 0.3 for gas. There were three falls during 
the month of 2.0 for building materials, of 1.7 for electric 
light and power, and of 1.3 for home rails. After coal- 
mining shares, the next biggest rises were realised by 
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breweries, cotton, heavy industrials, and aircraft manufac- 
turing, in that order. Yields for the aircraft group, still the 
highest in the list, are reduced from 9.67 to 9.23 per cent ; 
those on gas stocks, the lowest in the list, are reduced from 
3.16 to 3.14 per cent. Total industrial productive equities 
yield 5.1 against 5.23 per cent ; total industrials, all classes, 
4.95 against 5.04 per cent. This is the first time since last 
January and the second time since the outbreak of the war 
that the yield on the 159 industrial equities quoted in the 
Actuaries’ Investment Index has been reduced below 5.00 
per cent. The improvement in gilt-edged prices has been 
more modest, the yield on 2} per cent Consols falling 
from 3.04 to 3.03 per cent, and that on 3} per cent War 
Loan from 3.30 to 3.29 per cent over the month. In these 
circumstances, true investment demand must be guided by 
highly selective buying. Many market favourites have now 
reached prices which must tend to discourage further pur- 
chases. It is particularly interesting that those groups which 
improved most strikingly last month are, except for 
breweries, predominantly industries with immediate war 
prospects. The recovery lines made a relatively less good 
showing, a fact which suggests that the improvement was 
not due mainly to the assumption: of an early end to the 
war, 


Defence Bonds—New Series 


The latest issue of 3 per Cent Defence Bonds—the 
third since the bonds were first placed on sale in Novem- 
ber, 1939—is now on offer. Its advent draws attention to 
the remarkable decline in the popularity of Defence Bonds- 
during the past year. It is understood that a drive to bring 
the new series back into public favour is to accompany its 
issue. A year ago, the total sales of defence bonds had 
brought in £330 millions, and National Savings Certificates 
£348 millions. But up to August 25 this year the totals 
were £486 millions and £601 millicns respectively, a much 
greater disparity. In the week ended August 26, 1941, the 
sale of 3 per Cent. Defence Bonds brought in £2,805,000, 
while that of National Savings Certificates yielded 
£3,201,000. In the latest week, that ended August 25, 
1942, Defence Bonds brought in £1,670,000, and Savings 
Certificates £4,186,000, an even more striking gap. The 
results in the latest week are not exceptional. It is six 
weeks since the yield from the sale of Defence Bonds 
exceeded £2,000,000, while in none of those weeks did the 
sale of Savings Certificates bring in less than £3,887,000. 
Nor was the greater popularity of Defence Bonds a year 
ago an exception. Only once in the months of July and 
August, 1941, did the spread between receipts from the 
two classes of issue exceed £1,000,000, and on one occa- 
sion, the week ending July 8, 1941, the yield from sales of 


Defence Bonds exceeded that from sales of Savings Certifi- . 


cates. It is possible that the comparison is obscured by an 
increase in the amount of principal repaid on Savings 
Certificates during the past year—the total is some 
£79,000,000 since the issue of the current series in Novem- 
ber, 1939—so that net investment is substantially lower 
than the weekly figures suggest. The reason for the 
apparent shift in taste is less easy to find than the 
reason for the existing preference for Savings Certi- 
ficates. It is generally recognised that Defence Bonds, 
although admittedly a bargain among Government issues 
for investors who hold ‘the limit of Savings Certificates, 
have, from the standpoint of the large investor, the dis- 
advantage of not being marketable. For the investor who 
does not hold the limit of Savings Certificates, Defence 
Bonds are unquestionably less profitable, since the yield is 
only 13 per cent, tax free, against some 3.36 per cent, tax 
free, on certificates held to redemption. The absolute 
decline in subscriptions to Defence Bonds does suggest 
a shift in public taste. Probably, the recent official propa- 
ganda to drive home the realisation that certificates are 
tax free is preventing any small saver not holding the 
limit from buying Defence Bonds, It is also possible that 
the small savings movement is now supported by more new 
and genuinely small savers, while those who have reached 
the £375 limit for certificates tend to rest on their oars. 
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Company Netes 


Higher Guinness Dividend 


The restoration of the total Guinness payment to the 
pre-war level of 29 per cent was a pleasant surprise for the 
market. Ordinary stockholders are to receive a final divi- 
dend 2 per cent higher at 13 per cent and a bonus 1 per 
cent higher at § per cent, making, with the 11 per cent 
interim, a total for the year to June 3oth last of 29 against 
26 per cent. Stockholders received 29 per cent in each of 
the four years up to June 30, 1938, 26 per cent in 1938-39 
and only 25 per cent in 1939-40. The rise in the distribution 
is not, however, based on any improvement in disclosed 
earnings, after tax which are reduced from £1,568,972 to 
£1,430,447. The transfer to maintenance and depreciation 
is some £50,000 lower at £223,715, so that the fall in equity 
earnings is less marked, and the earned rate is reduced only 
from 30.§ to 30.2 per cent. The following table shows three 
years’ trend of earnings and allocations :— 


Years to June 30, 


— a 1942 
Profits after tax ............ 1,721,971 1,568,972 1,436,447 
Maintenance and depreciation 222,488 273,721 223,715 
reer Terre 14,240 13,903 14,679 
Preference dividend......... 69,000 64,500 60,000 
Ordinary shares :— ; 
MRC as wedawseeewewn 1,416,243 1,216,848 1,132,053 
UG 8 49:06 4 eeweexerenees 1,140,000 1,036,875 1,087,500 
ME NG ce veeeccercies 31-1 30 +5 30 +2 
Oe ee 25 26 29 
Contingencies .............. 275,000 200,000 100,000 
Carry forward............6. 877,554 857,527 802,080 


The balance-sheet shows a decline in stocks from £2,169,245 
to £1,950,477, accompanied by a rise in debtors of more 
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than £400,000 to £2,678,865, and in the total of cash and 
investments from £6,995,116 to £8,854,116. On the liabili- 
ties side there is a rise in current items of less than 
£2,000,000 from £5,629,772 to £7,557,353. It is probable 
that the decline in disclosed income for the sixth year in 
succession is again due mainly to increased tax liability. 
Despite the effect of the increase in the _ beer 
duty last spring, it is unlikely that there has been 
any decline in demand. Transport costs must have increased 
further in the past year, but the cqncern is fortunate in 
being less seriously affected by the labour shortage than a 
number of its competitors. The increase if dividend, despite 
the fall in the free surplus, implies considerable optimism 
about the future. The £1 ordinary stock jumped §s. 6d. on 
the announcement. At the current price of 103s. 3d. ex 
dividend there is a yield of £5 12s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Morris Motors—No Change 


The announcement of a final tax-free payment of 73 per 
cent, making a total of 17} per cent tax free for the 
calendar year 1941, gives away no secrets. The payment is 
the same as for 1940, when the directors changed from a 
less-tax basis of payment of 40 per cent in the previous 
year. Recent motor results have suggested that, despite 
lower profit margins last year, turnover has generally in- 
creased sufficiently to permit net earnings to be approxi- 
mately maintained. The announcement was not, however, 
a foregone conclusion in the case of Morris, the 1940 pay- 
ment having been under-earned after providing for ARP 
expenditure. There was, in consequence, a draft of £100,000 
on dividend equalisation account, reducing it to £75,000. 
The 5s. stock, at 33s., yields £2 15s. 6d. per cent, tax free. 


* * * 
t 


Whitworth and Mitchell Progress 


The Whitworth and Mitchell accounts to June 30th 
last make a rather better showing than those of other 
recent textile results. The jump in total income from 
£112,572 to £167,553 understates the improvement, since 
receipts from investments are shown net at £1,531 against 
a gross sum in the previous year of £4,143. In the latest 
accounts, all dividends are also shown net, whereas in 
previous years only the final ordinary payment was shown 
on this basis. This change in practice accounts in part for 
the jump in disclosed tax liability from £45,000 to £125,000, 
including an increase in EPT from £40,000 to £100,000. 
There has, of course, been a real rise in liability due to the 
increase in gross income. The total payment on ordinary 
capital, maintained at 7} per cent, is covered by an earned 
rate of 8.6 against 9.1 per cent, so that there is a modest 
addition to the carry forward, which is raised from £9,222 
to £10,620. The balance sheet shows a small decline in net 
liquid assets from £710,036 to £696,670, due mainly to a 
reduction in debtors from £271,557 to £138,712. Stock is 
also lower at £299,093 against £333,936. The cash position 
is very strong, with cash holdings at £107,594 _against 
£76,884 and tax reserve certificates of £200,000 against nil. 
The decline in debtors is due, as the chairman, Mr L. E. 
Walsh, points out, in part to prompter payment, but in 
part to a contraction in turnover in the latter half of the 
year. The fact that turnover was higher for the year as a 
whole is due to the variety of the company’s output and to 
the relatively slight restriction on rayon production, while 
exports absorbed a higher proportion of total output. Mr 
Walsh considers that turnover will be lower in the current 
period, and it is clear that the standardisation of fabrics 
for the home market, imposed by the utility scheme, will 
not work to the advantage of concerns with good will 
derived from branded lines. As far as the ordinary share- 
holder is concerned, the accounts show an adequate margin 
of cover for the equity payment. The £1 ordinary shares at 
19s. 44d. ex dividend yield £7 14s. rod. per cent. 
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Calico Printers’ Arrears 


The preliminary statement of Calico Printers for the 
year to June 30th last shows a reduction in net profit 
from £220,564 to £174,925, after meeting debenture interest 
and providing £315,091, against £335,395, for depreciation 
and repairs. Despite this reduction, the management has 
decided to distribute a dividend for the one and a-half 
years ended June 30, 1939, on the § per cent cumulative 
preference stock. This payment will absorb a gross sum 
of £226,207, so that the carry forward is reduced from 
£110,953 to £59,670. The payment leaves three years of 
preference arrears outstanding, requiring £452,416 gross, 
before the ordinary stockholders are within sight of a 
dividend, The last payment on ordinary capital was the 
5 per cent distributed for the year 1928-29. The decision 
to pay off one and a-half year’s arrears, the highest distri- 
bution on preference capital in the last decade, despite the 
decline in net earnings, is in line with a number of recent 
increases in dividends. The governing factor is probably 
the absence of a further rise in the standard rate of tax 
for the current financial year. Concerns which last year 
conserved undistributed profits at an unusually high level 
against a fresh increase in tax liability now feel justified 


.in reducing their carry forward. In the case of Calico 


Printers, the increase in the preference payment is at the 
expense of a repetition of the transfer of £50,000 to war 
contingencies reserve, provided+in each of the two 
previous years, and the liability for war damage insurance 
is again drawn from reserves. The £1 ordinary stock now 
stands at 8s. 9d.; the £1, 5 per cent cumulative preference 
stock, at 16s. 6d., yields £9 ros. 5d. per cent on the latest 
74 per cent payment. 


or * x 
Anglo-Iranian Higher Profits 


The Anglo-Iranian preliminary statement shows a rise 
in net profits for 1941 from £2,841,909 to £3,292,315. Extra 
depreciation receives £625,000 as in the previous year, so 
that, after meeting preference service, there is a jump in the 
surplus for ordinary capital from £1,145,675 to £1,596,081, 
representing an earned rate of 8.3 against 6.4 per cent. 
Thus, the decision to raise the ordinary payment from 5 per 
cent, paid in the two previous years, to 74 per cent, is fully 
justified, and the carry forward is raised from £1,101,351 to 
£1,187,119. No doubt the concern profited last year from 
higher demand in the Middle East. The announcment 
of the increase in dividend caused less surprise and enthu- 
siasm in the markets than the Burmah Oil announcement 
that the final payment would be cut by as little as 2} per 
cent. The Burmah Oil decision probably owes much to the 
rise in payment announced by Anglo-Iranian, of whose 
ordinary stock the Burmah company owns more than 
£4,000,000. The yield on the £1 ordinary stock at only 
£3 4s. 2d. per cent on the current price of 47s. 6d. argues 
considerable confidence in post-war prospects. ° 


* * * 


Burmah Oil Final 


The unexpected news that the Burmah Oil final divi- 
dend is to be cut by only 2} per cent caused a spurt in the 
market price of the ordinary stock of 3s 14d. With a final of 
73 against 10 per cent, the total payment for 1941 amounts 
to 12} against 15 per cent in 1940, and 21 per cent in 1938 
and 1939. There is, of course, no reason to expect a severe 
drop in the profits earned last year. The disturbance to 
trading conditions in the Far East only started with the 
Japanese entry into the war last December, and, throughout 
the year in question, the company .remained in uninter- 
rupted control of its oilfields and installations in Burma. 
Total income is, however, unlikely to exceed the £3,769,498 
earned last year—the lowest level since 1935. Since the 
close of the financial year, all the company’s interests in 
Burma have fallen into enemy hands, and a statement issued 
last April announced that substantial destruction had been 
carried out to prevent exploitation by the enemy. Receipts in 
the current year will be limited to investment income—the 
concern has large holdings in Shell Transport and Trading 
and in Anglo-Iranian—and possibly to profits earned before 
the Japanese occupation. Thus, the payment of more than 
nominal dividends, until the war is won, remains doubtf 
despite the generous distribution in respect of 1941. The £1 
ordinary stock, at 36s. 3d. ex dividend, yields £6 17s. 114. 
per cent. 
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Industry and Trade 


Taking Stock 


After three years of war, British industry stands 
mobilised and is delivering munitions and ether goods of 


war at a rate never achieved during the last war, greater 


than that of any other country per head of the employed 
population and only just surpassed in total by the giant 
strides of the American colossus. The target of industrial 
mobilisation in war economy is high: all the available 
resources, human and material, save those needed for the 
provision of the essential needs of the civilian consumer, 
must be turned over to war work. It has now been vir- 
tually done. The last reserves of able-bodied men and 
women are now being rapidly absorbed, civilian production 
has been cut almost to the bone. “We are reaching the 
stage,” Mr Dalton said to members of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce last Wednesday, “when further 
cuts in civilian supplies are becoming less and less possible.” 
Compared with the danger confronting Great Britain, 
especially in the days when it was the only large arsenal 
of the democracies, the progress of industrial mobilisation 
often seemed dreadfully slow and unmethodical. But, looked 
at in retrospect, the blending of the empirical approach with 
the plans hastily conceived three years ago has produced 
remarkable results. For example, manpower policy was 
designed to produce the men and women needed by the 
Services and by war industry with a minimum of disloca- 
tion. The initially crude list of reserved occupations, revised 
as needs changed and finally superseded by the method of 
individual deferment, provides evidence of careful and 
successful planning. Again, the method of allocating scarce 
raw materials and machine tools on the basis if a national 
production programme has been fairly successful. The 
construction of more factories, the adaptation of existing 
plant and the concentration of civilian production into 
fewer units have proceeded smoothly, on the whole. Both 
production and transport showed remarkable resilience 
during the heavy air raids of 1940-41. Yet, in spite of all 
the achievements on the industrial front, there have been 
many shortcomings and serious delays which might have 
been avoided ; before the fall of France the pace of mobili- 
sation was lamentably slow. Even now, there are many 
ragged edges that remain to be smoothed. During the 
fourth year of war, which may well be the decisive one, 
British industry must harness all its ingenuity in delivering 
munitions at top speed, with the emphasis on flexibility and 
an increased yield per man hour. 


* * x 


Railway Wages 


Reports that the National Union of Railwaymen would 
follow the example of the Railway Clerks’ Association by 
accepting the Railway Executive Committee’s wage offer 
were wrong. Last Tuesday, the special national delegate 
conference of the NUR rejected the companies’ offer which, 
with certain exceptions, provided for an additional 4s. a 
week for men and 3s. a week for women. Apparently 
some of the delegates described the offer as “quite in- 
adequate, having regard to the responsibilities of railway 
workers in war conditions.” The reason given for the 
rejection is as ingenious as it is vague, and it offers a vista 
of large possibilities for other unions. How about the 
sailors who are responsible for the transport, at great 
personal risk, of a large part of the nation’s food and of 
the raw materials needed to feed the munition factories ? 
And how about the workers in many other essential indus- 
tries, and the members of the fighting forces who have 
to keep the enemy at bay ? The case is now to go to 
arbitration by the Railway Staff National Tribunal at 
which the NUR will presumably press its full claim of 
an additional ros. a week. 


* ~ * 


Fatal Industrial Accidents 


The entry into industry of large numbers of inexperi- 
enced workers has, not unnaturally, brought with it a sub- 
stantial increase in the incidence of accidents. Unfortunately, 
there is no evidence revealing the extent of the increase in 
non-fatal accidents, but the numbers of fatal accidents, 
Classified by industry, are published monthly in the Ministry 


of Labour Gazette. The totals for the first seven months 
of the years 1939, 1941 and 1942 are shown in the accom- 
panying table. The increase in the war years is large, but 
not, perhaps, as great as might have been expected, The 
remarkable fact emerges from the totals of a decline in 


FaTAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
Jan.-July, Jan.-July, Jan.-July 
1939 1941 1942 


Mines and quarries....... mee. 481 667 548 
Factories and workshops ..... 580 1,026 857 
Railway service .............. 126 197 180 

PROMO 2 ease Svidee vencka 1,187 1,890 1,585 


1942, compared with 1941. The figures speak well for the 
efforts which have and are being made to reduce industrial 
accidents, although they provide no excuse for relaxation of 
the measures taken. 


x x * 


Coal for Electricity 


During the year 1937/38, the consumption of coal and 
coke by the generating stations of authorised undertakings 
was 14 million tons, equivalent to less than eight per cent 
of total home consumption. In addition, the electricity 
supply industry used small quantities of oil and other fuel. 
In view of the need for economy, the distribution of the 
electricity sold by authorised undertakers among the prin- 
cipal categories of consumers is of considerabié interest. In 
the absence of current statistics, the distribution of con- 
sumption is given below for 1937/38:— 


DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICITY SOLD IN 1937/38 


Million % of 
Units Total 
Lighting, heating, cooking ..... 7,348 38 +1 
DN, Sar ceedamewheaedeoews 10,422 b4:1 
Public lighting ............... 341 1:8 
pe ER 1,151 6-0 


19,262 100-0 


The table shows that less than two-fifths of the total 
number of units sold was used for domestic purposes and 
that well over one-half was used for power by industry. 


x * x 


World Cotton Consumption 


The New York Cotton Exchange Service has published 
tentative estimates of world cotton consumption for the 
season which ended last July. These are given in the 
accompanying table, together with figures for the three 


CoTTON CONSUMPTION 


(000 bales) 

1938/9 1939/40 1940/41 1941/42 
United States ........ 6,858 7,784 9,722 11,300 
United Kingdom ..... 2,690 2,993 2,110 1,742 
Europe, excl. Russia.. 5,679 4,177 1,984 685 
rr 3,765 4,011 3,289 3,000 
MINS 3 be ceecseeeees 7,984 7,576 7,170 6,327 
NS Cbacnseeesces 1,531 1,945 2,267 2,752 
World Total ......... 28,507 28,486 26,542 25,806 


preceding seasons. In view of war conditions, world con- 
sumption has been remarkably stable. The decline in 
European consumption has been partly offset by the 
expansion in American consumption. The United States 
consumed almost exclusively domestic cotton—only quite 
recently consumption of “outside growths” has shown a 
certain improvement. World consumption of American 
cotton has increased: in 1941/42 the total was 12,355,000 
bales against 11,249,000 bales in 1938/39. World consump- 
tion of “outside growths” fell from 17,258,000 bales in 
the last pre-war season to 13,451,000 bales in 1941/42. 


(Continued on page 315) 
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FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
LORD ESSENDON’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-first ordi general meetin 
of Furness, Withy and y, Limited, 
was held, on the 2nd instant, at Furness 
House, London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Essendon, J.P. 
(chairman of the company), presided. — 

The following statement by the chair- 
man, circulated with the report and 
accounts, was taken as read: — 

The position as disclosed by the 
accompanying accounts will, I feel sure, 
be satisfactory to stockholders. The net 
profit, after making provision for taxation, 
amounts to £603,383, a decrease on the 
previous year of £61,688, which is 
accounted for by a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the earnings of the ships as com- 
pared with those of the previous year. — 

After providing £300,000 for deprecia- 
tion, and transferring £100,000 to the fleet 
replacement account, the directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 6 per cent., less income- 
tax, which is the same distribution as the 
previous year, leaving a balance 
£172,097 to be carried forward to next 
year’s accounts, as compared with a similar 
amount brought in. 


CHAIRMAN’S VISIT TO U.S. 


A few weeks ago, whilst on a hurried 
visit to the United States, I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing our New York organisa- 
tion under the guidance of Mr Henry 
Smurthwaite, our resident director in that 
country, and I am glad to report that they 
were in full swing and doing a huge 
volume of work most useful to the war 
effort. In regard to other matters, I 
noticed amongst those with whom I came 
into contact a grim determination to leave 
nothing undone which could further the 
ultimate victory of the Allies. A justifiable 
consciousness of their power of production 
seems to be growing, and as you will 
without doubt have read, their peace-time 
plant is everywhere being converted to 
war-time needs. This, and the building 
of their ships, is being carried out with a 
rapidity and thoroughness which is both 
arresting and amazing. 


AGREEMENT WITH GOVERNMENT 


It has been customary for me to make 
some remarks on the general shipping 
situation, but I am sure you will agree that 
this is not the time to indulge in any fore- 
cast as to the future of the industry. As 
I mentioned last year, shipowners are 
wholeheartedly devoting all their energies 
towards the quick turn round of ships, and 
so far as the industry itself is concerned, 
they rely on the promise given by the 
Government that they will r ise “the 
necessity of maintai the British Mer- 
cantile Marine in adequate strength and in 
a position of full competitive efficiency.” 

As a step ig this direction, the Ministry 
of War Transport have agreed that the 
industry shall acquire from the Govern- 
ment the ships which have been, and are 
now being, built in this country on 
Government account. Objections to this 
policy have been voiced in certain quarters. 
From the shipowners’ point of view it is 
perhaps unfortunate that under the scheme, 
notwithstanding the fact that the purchase 
price will be reduced by the appropriate 
amount of depreciation applying to the 
intervening period, delivery to the ship- 
owner is deferred until after the cessation 
of hostilities. Had they been allowed to 
take delivery forthwith it would have been 
possible to accumulate additional funds 
towards the further replacement of lost 
tonnage. I think the objectors to this 
scheme, to whom I have referred, are 
somewhat inconsistent, because after the 
last war the general criticism was that 


shipowners sold out instead of putting the 
proceeds of vessels lost into new ships. 
And now it is objected that the reverse 
policy of allowing the indus to utilise 
the money they have available for the pur- 
pose is equally incorrect. 


REPLY TO CRITICISM 


The criticism, to which I have referred, 
after the last war is only partially correct, 
because whilst it is true that a few owners 
sold their ships, the industry generally 
did go in for a large replacement policy, 
so much so that, as a whole, shipowners 
spent £280,000,000 on fresh building as 
against £150,000,000 received for ships that 
were lost, and this unexpected increased 
cost was entirely due to the pernicious 
cost and percentage contract, which, at 
that time, was the only basis under which 
it was possible to get vessels constructed. 
The effect of this policy was that owners 
had to pay a fixed amount for profit and 
establishment charges and be responsible 
for all increases in costs after the date the 
contract was entered into. It was in order 
to eliminate any possibility of shipowners 
selling out after this war that an agree- 
ment was entered into with the Ministry 
of Shipping, as it then was, and the ship- 
ping industry that when vessels were lost 
by war risk the amount to be paid to the 
owner over agreed periods would only 
represent the pre-war entered value of the 
vessel in his War Risk Association, and the 
difference between that amount and the 
value of the ship at the date of loss should 
be held by the Treasury to the credit of 
the owner, only to be released when that 
sum, plus the amount originally received 
in cash, is invested in new tonnage. There- 
fore, as I say, the agreement in regard to 
acquiring Government ships is only carry- 
ing out the policy above referred to. 


NATIONALISATION OR PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


Any policy for the retention of the ships 
by the Government to be operated in 
competition with the British shipping in- 
dustry would be a poor return for all that 
it has done in past years in face of tre- 
mendous difficulties to maintain the stand- 
ing of the British Mercantile Marine. I 
have always maintained, and I make no 
apology for repeating it, that nationalisation 
of any industry is only justified: — 

(1) if it can be shown that the industry in 
question has failed to provide for 
national needs ; 

(2) if the Government can do this more 
efficiently and more economically than 
individual enterprise. 

Are we to say that private enterprise, as 
in the case of public companies, ceases to 
be private enterprise when applied to the 
individual in his efforts to improve his 
remuneration and station in the ordinary 
walks of life, and that it is to be con- 
demned in the one case and glorified in 
the other? In any walk of life a lack of 
initiative means a corresponding lack of 
efficiency, and human nature is so consti- 
tuted that whenever lack of incentive comes 
in at the window, efficiency and initiative 
go out of the door. 

However, the deliberation of these 
matters and the controversy for the 
preservation of private enterprise must be 
deferred until the war is won. © 

I desire in closing to voice once again 
the deep admiration which we all feel for 
the manner in which our merchant seamen 
carry out their “ee. The courage they 
display in the face of constant danger 
arising from enemy action in the air, on 
the sea, and under the sea, is beyond praise. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Associated British Picture Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, 
in London, Mr A. G. Allen, D.S.O., M.C. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

The net profit of the group applicable to 
the corporation has increased by £214,403, 
from £192,263 to £406,666, as a result of 
the increase in trading profits and the 
decrease in the e for interest. 

The available profit, after ates for 
all charges and expenses, and bringing in 
£109,351 brought forward, is £515,946. 
The recommendation of the directors is 
that £100,000 should be transferred to 
general reserve and that a final dividend 
of 74 percent. actual, less tax, be paid 
on the oftdinary shares, making 15 per 
cent. for the year, leaving £175,946 to be 
carried forward to next year. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS 


As a whole, the entertainment industry 
has made a splendid recovery from the 
effects of air raids, and public demand for 
healthy recreation is continuing to assert 
itself. Motion pictures are generally 
acknowledged to be rendering a major 
contribution in supplying this essential 
service, and it is also gratifying to know 
that the cinema is playing an ever-growing 
part in the life every community by 
co-operating to the fullest extent with such 
national and local campaigns and drives as 
are launched to further the war effort. I 
am pleased to report that our cinemas have 
derived their full share from this improve- 
ment in business. 

The recent doubling of the Entertain- 
ments Tax had an initial reaction on 
attendances throughout the entire industry, 
but the adverse effect is already wearing off. 

A serious problem with which we have 
to contend is that of repairs and of main- 
tenance of the cinema properties. We are 
fortunate, however, in having a department 
with a skilled staff whereby the best results 
are obtained from the limited amount ex- 
pended. It is in this connection that your 
board has again considered it prudent to 
provide a substantial sum for a deferred 
repairs account. 

At no time has there been any _inter- 
ruption in our film supplies from Ameri- 
can .producers, and there is no indication 
that America’s entry into the war will lead 
to curtailment in production in the United 
States for some time to come. 


PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Notwithstanding all difficulties, we have 
carried on our production activities at 
Welwyn Studios and we intend to do our 
utmost to keep the studios in operation. 
We have secured several important screen 
properties, but no picture will be undet- 
taken without careful analysis of its 
revenue-earning possibilities in comparison 
with cost. We shall pursue a vigorous 
policy, combining the creative ability of 
our production organisation with ouf 
exhibiting organisation’s knowledge of 
audience requirements, and in this way 
we look forward to producing a number 
of high quality British pictures with real 
box-office value. : 

It is gratifying to report that the trading 
results of the corporation during the 
current financial year have been fully 
maintained. As to the future, we must 
all be conscious of the dangers and hazards 
which lie ahead, but insofar as our business 
is concerned, I have no doubt that our best 
insurance against all risks will be to pursue 
a balanced policy of careful management 
and to do everything in our power to build 
up the financial stability of this great enter 
prise, so that, whatever problems we ate 
called upon to face, we shall have the requi- 
site reserve of strength to overcome them. 

The report was adopted. 

[Company Meetings continued on page 315 
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(Continued from page 313.) 

This country has, however, relied to a great extent on 
American cotton. There is every likelihood that the trends 
in international cotton consumption apparent in the last 
three years will be maintained during the war. In the 
United States, consumption is still forging ahead and pre- 
liminary estimates for the current season exceed 13,000,000 
bales. In Britain, consumption may have almost reached its 
minimum, but on the European mainland, cut off from 
all major sources of supply and with its reserves almost 
exhausted, staple fibre has taken the place of cotton. 
Russia’s chief producing regions are still intact, but some 
of the most important manufacturing centres have been 
either lost or isolated. In the Far East, Japan’s entry into 
the war has yet to exert its full influence, and consump- 
tion in other areas continues upward. On the whole, world 
consumption of American cotton will continue to be 
favoured despite the shrinkage of United States raw cotton 
exports. The prospects for outside growths are bleaker 
than ever. Despite the high United States estimate for the 
current cotton crop, world production of cotton in 1942/43 
is expected to fall by more than 4,000,000 bales to just over 
23,000,000 bales and may even prove smaller than the 
current world consumption. In view of the record stocks 
of outside growths, such a development would not be 
unwelcome. 


* * * 


Children and the Clothes Ration 


Children of certain ages are to be given extra coupons 
in addition to the normal clothing ration of 60 coupons. 
The effect of the additions will be to make a child’s ration 
vary according to age, in the following manner: Children 
born between June 1, 1924, and December 31, 1925, will 
have 70 coupons; between January and July, 1926, 80 
coupons, and between August, 1926, and December, 1928, 
90 coupons. All younger children have their 70 coupons, 
and those who weigh 7 st. 12 lbs. or more, or who are § ft. 
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3 in. or taller, on or before October 31, 1942, may claim an 
extra 20, Like adults, children have, on the whole, fewer 
coupons to spend in the current period. In the first year 
of rationing, most of those of comparable ages had 106 
instead of 90, and some had 86 instead of the present 
80. Children of the June, 1924, to December, 1925, group 
are getting four coupons more than those of similar age 
did in the previous rationing period. Presumably the experi- 
ence of last year has led to this comparative increase. Last 
week the date on which the third block of coupons be- 
comes available was made known. They may be used from 
April 1, 1943. A warning was issued at the same timé that 
new coupons may not necessarily be issued on August 1, 
1943, which was the date originally announced for the 
beginning of the third rationing period. It will be un- 
fortunate if the current period has to be extended ; but the 
coat must be cut according to the cloth. 


* *« * 


No Flowers By Rail 


Mr Middleton, in giving good advice to the allotment 
holder and gardener on vegetable-growing, exhorts his 
listeners not to give up entirely the raising of flowers. After 
November rst, when the ban on the transport of flowers by 
rail comes into force, the few cut flowers in shops of large 
towns will be within the reach only of the very rich. Small 
towns and villages where flowers are locally grown will 
probably be in a favourable position. Growers for the market 
have had their flower acreage cut by half, and a further 
cut is to be imposed on November Ist, which will reduce 
acreage to a quarter of the pre-war size. Fortunately, flower- 
growers can turn to the production of vegetables without 
undue difficulty. Those who will suffer most are the middle- 
men and retailers who sell nothing but flowers. Most of 
them will inevitably be forced to close down. The public 
will accept the new loss cheerfully, but the lack of flowers 
for weddings and other celebrations, and for funerals, will 
cause many pangs. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


of stock. Even the slight easing of quota- 
tions on the news failed to increase the 


to an easier tendency, while selling of 
Brazilian stocks continued. 


London 
Note : all dealings are for cash 
ALTHOUGH the opening of the new cam- 
paign in Egypt restricted activity in the 
markets, the outstanding influence in all 
sections continues to be the acute shortage 





COMPANY MEETINGS—Continued 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, 
LIMITED 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general 
meeting of the Great Universal Stores, 
Limited, was held, on the 26th ultimo, in 
London. 

The following are extracts from the 
statement by the chairman, Sir Archibald 
Mitchelson, Bt., circulated with the report 
and accounts : — 

ing the past year we have experienced 
the benefit of the developments wits have 
taken place over a number of years under 
¢ present management of the company. 
€ believe, however, that the full results 
of this policy are yet to be realised when 
the War is over and we return to more 
normal conditions. 
€ combined trading profit for the 
year amounts to £685,602 as compared 
with £489,001 in the previous year. We 
recommend a final dividend which makes 
a total distribution for the year equivalent 
to IO per cent. free of tax, 
ming to the outlook for the present 
year, I can only say that up to now the 
company has done satisfactorily. 
€ report was unanimously adopted. 





supply of stock and quite a small volume 
of business sufficed to raise the Financial 
News ordinary share index to a new high 
level for the year. Steady investment 
demand for irredeemable, long and medium 
dated stocks occasioned a general advance 
in the gilt-edged market early in the week, 
where the shortage of stock is particularly 
marked. Outstanding were gains of % for 
Victory Loan and of 7 for 3} per cent 
War Loan, which raised these stocks to 
their highest levels since 1937 and for the 
current year, respectively. For other 
securities, the advance was less marked, 
but was generally out of all proportion to 
the actual business done. Short dated 
stocks, however, remained quiet and steady. 
Quiet and rather dull conditions prevailed 
in the foreign bond market, where Brazilian 
stocks continued their downward trend, 
chief losses being suffered by the § per cent 
Funding Loan of 1914 and the San Paulo 
Coffee loan. Chilean issues were steady, 
while elsewhere Egyptian 4 per cent Unified 
weakened on the war news. In general, 
however, turnover was small. There was 
a marked expansion in business in the 
home rail market which gave rise to an 
all round improvement in junior stocks, 
while, later, buying extended to the prior 
charges. After some improvement, LMS 
ordinary and Southern deferred weakened 
slightly in midweek, but Southern pre- 
ferred and GW ordinary held their earlier 
advance, while London Transport “C” 
rose a further 3. Quiet support was forth- 
coming for the Havana line debentures, 
while among Argentine prior charges 
Central Argentine and BA Western issues 
improved slightly. Declining support for 
the funds in the latter part of the week led 


* 


Despite the considerable interest dis- 
played in the funds, daily markings of 
over 1,000 bargains indicated that there 
was no slackening in the quest for good 
industrial equities, and prices continued 
to advance steadily. Activity among 
brewery shares was moderate, although 
apart from a rise of 2s. on the week for 
South African Breweries and a sharp jump 
of 5s. 6d. for Guinness on the increased 
dividend, prices showed little change. 
Tobacco shares, too, were quiet, Imps and 
BAT remaining steady, although Godfrey 
Phillips and Gallaher improved slightly. 
The heavy industrial section was 
throughout on steady support, with Beard- 
more outstanding with a rise of Is. on 
Tuesday. Colliery issues were firm on the 
output bonus decision, William Cory 
advancing steadily. Among shipping 
shares, Cunard and P & O deferred were 
prominent in a firm market. Textile issues 
recovered from the Crosses and Winkworth 
results afid small improvements were fairly 
general, Patons & Baldwin gaining 1s at 
the reopening, when Tootal Broadhurst 
also rose a few pence. In the stores group, 
leading issues were firm on some buying. 
The miscellaneous section reflected the 
general improvement, International Nickel 
rising + on the week, while Murex, London 
Brick, Spillers and Brazilian Traction all 
advanced. The general firmness of the 
market was quite well maintained in mid- 
week, although dollar stocks reacted 
slightly. be 


Both home and Cape demand in the 


.Raffir market combined to raise prices at 
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the reopening, when gains ranged from ;; 
to 4, the latter amount being gained by 
Sub Nigel and East Geduld, while Sallies 
and West Wit Areas, among others, were 
both ‘7s better. Later, the tendency 
became slightly easier, although selling was 
negligible. There was a slight improve- 
ment in turnover in the rubber market, but 
losses generally outweighed gains. Kuala 
Lumpur and Tamiang fell 1s. and 1s. 3d. 
respectively on some selling this week. Tea 
issues were distinctly firm in the early part 
of the cufrrent week, British India advanc- 


ing 2s. among other smaller gains. The . 


slightly reduced Burmah Oil dividend pro- 
vided a pleasant surprise for the oil market, 
which marked the shares up some 3s., 
while Anglo-Iranian also improved. 
Although business was maintained, prices 
showed little important change, but both 
Burmah and Shell suffered small losses 
early this week. Anglo-Iranian remained 
steady in midweek on the dividend an- 
nouncement, but Anglo-Egyptian weakened 
on the Egyptian news. 


“* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 

















eciies Corres. __ Security Indices 
1942 inS.E. | 2a Pog pow 
List 1941 30 Ord. .| 20 Fixed 
t § shares* Int.t 
! 

Aug. 27..... 3,251 2,826 83-2 133 -3 
is Ebweed 3,561 2,771 83-4 133 -3 
‘sa le sese 4,189 3,112 83-7 133-3 

Sept. 1..... 3,593 3,510 83-8 133 -2 
a 3,722 3,117 : 113 -2 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 83-9 (Sept. 2); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942 : highest, 135 -6 (Apr. 29) ; 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). ¢ New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


IN spite of the more favourable war news, 
sentiment on Wall Street over the past 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Standard Specifications——The British 
Standards Institute is drawing up a 
series of specifications for various non- 
ferrous castings, as a result of a request 
from the directorate of economy of the 
Ministry of Supply. Their purpose is to 
economise in the use of tin for cast-copper 
alloys. Four specifications, providing for 
two qualities of phosphor-bronze ingots 
and castings, have been issued this week. 
The use of one (B.S. 1058-9) of the quali- 
ties is restricted to essential purposes, such 
as for aircraft work. The: other (B.S. 
1060-1) provides for a leaded phosphor- 
bronze of lower tin content, which is suit- 
able for much general engineering and 
maintenance work. 


Night Ploughing.—The increase in the 
number of tractors since the war has been 
very large. Nevertheless, if farmers are to 
get the bulk of the increased wheat acreage 
sown by the end of October every tractor 
must be used for the maximum number of 
hours during every day on which it is 
possible to plough. The Minister of Agri- 
culture has suggested that some ploughing 
will have to be done during the hours of 
darkness. Advice has been given to 
farmers on the right use of tractors, and 
instructions have been issued on the use 


of lamps. . 
International Sugar Scheme.—The Inter- 
national sugazs agreement, which has 


been in operation for five years, expired at 
the end of August. Its extension for a 
further period has been proposed. It is 
reported that the Government of India may 
not participate in the new agreement. 


Catering Wages.—The Minister of 
Labour is to reconsider his plans for the 
establishment of a Central Wages Board for 
the catering industries. This move has been 
dictated by the opposition against Govern- 
ment regulation of wages and conditions. 
No details of the modified plan are avail- 


able, but a meeting is to take place shortly . 
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week has been restrained. Uncertainty 
regarding the Tax Bill and the anti- 
inflation measures to be taken restricted 
both speculative and investment buying, 
and trading in consequence was slow. A 
few selected issues improved slightly, but 
in general prices fluctuated narrowly with 
small i and losses evenly spread 
throughout all sections. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 





| 1942 
} —| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
, Low | High} 12, 19, 26, 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
29 14 

347 Industrials ....| 62°4 | 75-0 | 70-1 

1 See 58 -4d} 71-0b) 64-0 

40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67-4a) 58-4 

419 Stocks ........ 60-8 | 73-3 | 67-9 | 69-3 

Av. yield* ........ 8 -40% 6 -59¢ 6 97% |6 59% 





‘o 


* 50 Common Stocks. 
(a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) Aug. 19. (d) June 24. 


_Daity AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOcKS 


Aug. 
26 


Aug. 
21 


Aug. 


20 22 25 











l | 
Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
24 | 





88 -2 | 88 -4 88 -4 | 88 -6 | 87-8 | 86-7 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 


Total share dealings: Aug. 27, 271,000 ; 
Aug. 28, 300,000; Aug. 29*, 137,000; 
Aug. 31, 247,000; Sept. 1, 291,000; 
Sept. 2, 270,000. 


* Two-hour s¢ssion only. 


between Mr Bevin and representatives of 
the catering trades. 


Fertilisers for Allotments.—Gardeners 
and allotment-holders are now allowed to 
acquire small quantities of phosphatic and 
potassic fertilisers without permit or 
licence. This permission is given by the 
Control of Fertilisers (No. 24) Order, 
issued by the Minister of Supply. It came 
into force on September Ist. 


Cotton Overtime——The Cotton Con- 
troller has directed about 100 spinning 
mills to continue working overtime. The 
rest of the mills, estimated at about 200, 
have reduced.the working week from 52 
to 48 hours. The present arrangement is 
to last for two months, and it is expected 
that all overtime in both spinning and 
weaving branches will cease at the end of 
October. 


Milk Production Contests—The first 
results in the “League tables” of the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s “ Victory Churn ” 
Contest have been announced. The tables 
were compiled from sales returns of the 





‘“* THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
. PRICE INDEX : 
(1935= 100) 


Sept. 
1942 


Aug. | Aug. 
1942 | 1942 


Aug. Sept. 


1942 






















117.8 | 117.8 | 118.0 | 118.0 





RAE, 1147.9 | 92.2 
canal 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.2 
Lo. 978.4 








* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





September 5, 1942 
Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 5, 1942 Capital versions Money 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 317, 
Including Excluding 

Yeart pan aan — 
Serre bbeasee 1,050,930,802 1,036,210,054 
PE 5% 00546ee0eewe's 1,122,469,024 1,070,334,442 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex. z . Countries 
ORG. cawsmpess on 1,035,805,592 349,272 55,190 
SORE os duce <asa% 1,066,983,596 3,280,846 70,000 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
Yeart me. Pref. Ord. 
£ 
BD a céscsceose 1,029,461,542 731518 6,017,194 
PORE chs sannnneee 1,066,213,760 459,460 3,661,222 


+ Includes Government issues to August 22, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Carrier Engineering.—Issue of 75,000 
ss. ordinary shares at 21s. each for purpose 
of redeeming at 21s. each the 75,000 {1 
second § per cent cumulative preference 
shares. 


Shorter Comments 


Brazilian: Traction, Light & Power 
(U.S. $000s).—Gross earnings in month of 
July $4,039 ($3,731), net earnings before 
depreciation $2,168 ($2,044). Aggregate 
gross earnings since January Ist . 
($24,127), aggregate net earnings $14,180 
($12,921). : 

Canadian Pacific Railway ($000s).— 
Gross earnings, in July, 1942, $21,926 
($19,359), net earnings $3,268 ($3,195). 
Aggregate gross earnings January-July, in- 
clusive, $142,959 ($119,200), aggregate net 
earnings $25,216 ($23,115). 


NEWS 


Milk Marketing Board for last June, and 
they show that 48 out of the 61 counties 
have increased their output of milk com- 
pared with a year ago. Some of the in- 
creases were substantial. Only six counties 
produced less than last year and the 
changes were negligible in seven. The 
competition is to run for a year, and will 
close at the end of next March, Further 
league tables. will be compiled from returns 
for September, December and March. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 
























. Per 
Average price per lb. at cen, 
1 
Sept. 1,| July 1, | Aug. 1, | 2" 
1939" | “1942" | “1942” | S#* 
| 1939 
Beef, British— s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Pr 1 2 1 a 1 at 11 
in flank ...... 0 7 0 9 0 9 7 
Beef, chil’d or frozen 
Sek Re mee 0 9 11 11 85 
in flank ...... 0 4 0 6 0 6 22 
Mutton, British— 
Dee CGbh ase ue 1 3 1 53] 1 St 
Ricesanscees 0 7 0 8 0 8 
Mutton, frozen— 
‘akaeeauuene 0103}; 1 0 1 0 
IR 6446000808 4 0 4 0 4 
ieee (snbseesenee 1 3 1 8} 1 8} 
Flour (per 7ib.)....| 1 14 | 1 3¢] 1° 38 
Bread (per 4lb.)....| 0 8 0 8 0 8 
2 4 er peonaad : : ; : : : 
ugar (gran.) ...... 
(per at.) cine : ‘| }i 8% | 0 8% 
Butters oe 17{17 
SRassanse 3 
" { nk sews ry --| 010 1 : ; 
argarine, special. . 0 
ee deniaed }o iho 5 | 0 5 
Eggs, fresh (each)..| 0 2 |{9 28] 0 38 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.).| 0 6$ | O 8%| O 8 
meat eh 
y 
1914=100)...... | 138 160 








Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended August 29, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £50,854,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £109,833,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £19,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£3,222,965, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,181,035,000, against £1,223,945,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
—T«dY””~”:C@Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- | pay 77 anni Wail wk 
2 April 1| April 1] Week ; Week 
Revenue 1900 43 to to | ended | ended 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
30, , 30, 29, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 


Income Tax... .| 913,000} 149,459) 234,026) 5,996) 8,555 


Sur-tax........ 78,000} 10,849} 10,610} 195) 370 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 90,000} 39,473) 39,968) 1,447) 1,325 
Stamps........ 15,000) 5,201) 5,560 70 20 
N.D.C. ee 425,000 7,460] 10,260) 130) 348 
| ee 4 78,461) 116,498) 5,065) 7,917 
Other Inld. Rev.} 1,000 165 250}... 10 














Customs....... 438,295) 142,560) 184,849] 7,223) 7,265 
oS eee 366,705] 136,810) 176,895} 16,610) 21,695 
Total Customs 
xcise....... 805,000) 279,370) 361,744) 23,833) 28,960 

Motor Duties...| 34,000; 8,920} 4,433 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution .| 225,000} ...” | 141,332 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 10,000} 6,600} 8,750)Dr1450|Dr1500 
WirelessLicences} 4,300] ... 1,160)... 270 
Crown Lands... 800 530) 440} 100 80 


Receipts from 
Sun Loans! 


5,000} 1,898 
Miscell. 


960) ... 82 
eceipts| 21,000] 24,949) 43,821) 2,250) 4,416 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523] 38,600} 40,600} 3,550} 3,200 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 





payments 

Esti- | ____( thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, | April 1| April 1} Week | Week 
1942-43} to’ to |ended| ended 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
30, 29, 30, 29, 
pe ae | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY 7 , . 

ExPENDITURE 


Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt... .| 325,000) 119,012/ 143,058} 642} 718 
Payments to N. | 


Ireland ...... 9,500 2,926] 3,018] 326] 335 
OtherCons. Fund | 
Services ..... 7,800 3,189 3,447 8}. 7 





Total...... «++ +| 342,300) 125,127| 149,523) 976) 1,060 
Supply Services .}4944179|1709206/2008102) 90,622/108773 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523] 38,600] 40,600] 3,550} 3,200 


ae - « -153890021187293312198225! 95,1481113033 
After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£57,389 to £2,629,935, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Taised the gross National Debt by 
£58,315,608 to about £15,249 millions. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


P.O. and Telegraph........cccccscscccevccees 150 
Overseas Trade Guarantee...........eceececes 33 
NET RECEIPTS h ds ” 

J z E thou: 
War Damage Act........... ( en ; s) rr 848 
Overseas Trade Guarantees............ceeeees 75 
923 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between Aug. 
29th and Sept. 4th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 
feo -038. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
“43-474. rancs (25 22h) 17 -30—40. 
Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Al ina. Peso 
i °45) 16 -958-17-13; mail transfers 6 -953-17 +15. 
— West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-59-62; mail 
oa 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
$02.04) ‘20. Panama. $4-02-04 ; mail transfers 


.Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
rate) 4g 5 (Voluntary rate). Turkey Piast rc 
> 46° olun rate). Turkey. Piastres 
. italy. 71-25 lire. , - ” _ 
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Finance 


FIVE WEEKS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 


£ £ 
Nat. Sav. Certs..... 14,550 | Other Debt........ 297 
3% Defence Bonds. 7,515 
24% Nat. War Bds., 
1949-5, 


Treasury Deposits. . 41,000 
Tax Reserve Certs. . 35,411 





























Treasury Bills ..... 14,011 
Ways & Means..... 87,625 
3% Savings Bonds, 
1955-65 .......2. 15 
257,475 297 
____ FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) __ 
| Treasury | “tans | Trea- | 
Bills Advances | sury | Total 
Date ~ 1B its | Float- 
| Tea- Tap Public | a * | Debt 
er ts. ng- j 
; we | toe | Banke 
1941 ce Gs 
> 970-0) 1525-3) 213-9] 1-0] 513-0 | 3223-2 
May 30 | 975-0) 1805-3] 254-8] ... | 518-5 | 3553-6 
June 6/ 975-0 Not available 
» 13] 975-0 ” ” 
” 20 975-0 ” ” 
» 30 2,638. 5 160 -4 | 36-3 | 591-5 | 3426-7 
July 4) 975-0 Not available 
» 11] 975-0 ” ” 
”» 18 975 0 ” ” 
» 25 | 975-0) 1654-3) 166°8| ... | 654-5) 3450-6 
Aug. 1 | 975-0 Not available 
”» 8 975 0) ” ” 
” 15 975-0 » ” 
» 22] 975-0 ” ” 
_m_29 | 975-0! 1668-3. 254-4"| ... 695-5 | 3593-2 
an TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 
“amount — | Agee | Sa 
Datec! |_. “al tote |Allotted 
Tender Offereal AP. lied! ‘Allottea] ™ent sie 
os for ee % | Rate 
19410) | -) Ss. d. — 
>? 75-0 | 152-3 | 75:0] 20 3-17 38 
June 5 75-0 | 147-3 | 75:0} 20 0°56 36 
o a 75-0 | 131-6 | 75:0! 20 0-67 44 
» 19 75-0 | 124-3} 75:0] 20 0-90 49 
» 26 75-0 | 141-4] 75:0 | 20 0-58 41 
july 3 75-0 | 143-9 | 75-0 | 20 0-54 40 
» 10 75-0 | 157-7 | 75:0] 20 0-32 33 
oo a 75-0 | 139-6} 75:0} 19 11-93 33 
» 24 75-0 | 136°6 | 75:0] 20 0-60 42 
oo on 75-0 | 155-1] 75-0) 19 11-91 28 
Aug. 7 75-0 | 151:-4| 75:0} 20 0-71 38 
» 14 75:0 | 135-6 | 75:0 | 20 0-69 44 
oo a 75-0 | 151-4] 75:0] 20 0-71 39 
» 28 75:0 | 1636 75-0 | 20 2-85 31 


On Aug. 28th eng at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were 
accepted as to about 31 per cent of the amount applied 
for, and —— at higher prices in full. £75 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on Sept. 
4th. For the week ending Sept. 5th the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount of 


£35 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















___(£thousandsy 

23% 

39 3% | 2% 

Week ~ ~ ar 

N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 

ended Bonds | Bonds | bonds 
DP Bisse cccqes 11,902§ 
da) Meaeencue 33,902§ 
Aug. 4......06- 4,777§ 
cea Seheltenotste 4,159§ 
Fe caine 6,694§ 
at Masai 6,325§ 
a 5,689§ 
Totals to date .. .| 601,419*| 485,729*|838932f|||535105$ § 


* 144 weeks. t 87 weeks. ¢ 47 weeks, 
§ Including series ‘‘A.” ail Including all Series. 
Interest free loans recei by the Treasury up to 
Sept. Ist amounted to a total value of £49,960,574. 
Up to Aug. 29th, ptincipal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £78,972,000 has been repaid. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Aug. 29th and Sept. 4th. 


‘isha 4 97 India. pepe -~ per 
ru - . Congo. Francs 1764-3. 
China. National $ 23-3. 


Special Accounts arg in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 32 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained uni between Aug. 29th and Sept. 4th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (chan from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





Notes Issued : £ Govt. Debt... 11,645,100 
In circln. ... 830,016,655 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,091,716 
partment.... 50,225,063} Other Secs.... 1,631,669 
Silver Coin... 1,261,515 

Amt. of Fid. 
MD cc ccces 880,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
Gps cceees 241,718 
880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 131,261,813 








Dikceceeea 3,463,267 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 15,099,141] Discounts & 
— Advances... 7,244,769 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 21,293,741 
Bankers ..... 131,288,037 o—eenenaaes 
Other Accis... 46,741,478 28,538,510 
—_——_—_——_ | Notes........ 
178,029,515 | Gold & Silver 50,225,063 
CBee ceses 1,119,537 
211,144,923 211,144,923 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis= 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














(£ millions) 
1941 1942 
a Aug. | Aug. | Sept 
26 2 

Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation..... 667-3, 830-3) 828-6} 830-0 

Notes in banking depart- | 
NG aia vcecencsces 63:0 49-9 51-7} 50-2 

Government debit and | 
securities*........... 727 -5| 877-0) 877-0) 877-1 
Other securities ........ 2:0; 1-7) 1:8 16 
Silver Coin ............ 0:5 1:3 1-2 13 
old, valued at s. per| 0-2} 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
WME occtvcceedenee 168 -00|168 -00|168 -00)168 -00 

Deposits : | 
PE ceeeadeaeenase 14- 8-2} 7-3) 15-1 
Bankers’ .............. 122 -7| 145-0) 146-0] 131-3 
Gs 6 ccsenscecenes 53-0, 47-4) 46-8) 46-7 
WE ccd ceesee esse 190-2) 200-6} 200-1) 193-1 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 115-9 140-1) 139-7) 131-3 
Discounts, etc.......... 7-1) 6:9 6-7 7:2 
a ccaneeeeceunns 20-6} 20-6) 18-7) 21-3 
PE str necescresesees 143-6 167-6] 165-1) 159-8 
Banking depart. res. ..... 64-6 51:1; 52-9) 51-3 
% % % % 

“ Proportion”? ........... 33 ‘9 25-4) 26-4) 26°5 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £830 millions 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for xuwId 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date oe Two Sate 
Aug. 27......++.- “eeeneens 23% 23) 
oe PINS eScenccccsoecvese 234 234 
— ae eT Tee 23$ 233 
Sept. L..ccccccccccccccccs 234 234 
gp Bewccccccecccccceses 234 234 


The New York price of fine silver was raised to 443 vents 
per fine ounce on August 3lst. 


14%; 4 months, 14-1%%; 6 months, 14-live 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-ly% 3 months, ly 4. 
Day-to-day money, }#-1}%. Short Loans, 1-]}%,. 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at cal! 
4%; at notice 2%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 














New York | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
on 26 27 | 28 29 31 1 
Cables :— 


Cents ; Cents , Cents , Cents ; Cents , Cents 
London ....| 4032 | 4033 | 4033 | 4038 | 4038 | 4033 
Montreal . . .{89 +125 89-060 89-000 89 -000 88 -750 88 -750 
Zuricht . .. .|23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 '23-30 |23 -30 
B. Aires... .'23-71* 23 -75*, 23 -73* 23 -75* 23 -73*|23 67° 
Brazil...... "5-14! 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-141 5-14! 5-14 


* Official rate 29 -78. + Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(& thousands) 


Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
30, 29, 30, 29, 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
Working days :— 6 6 204 203 
Birmingham..... 1,711 1,867 | 77,018 | 85,842 
Bradford........ 1,990 2,098 | 75,177 | 73,703 
— sbeeeseses 1,983 3,104 | 67,158 | 86,451 
Leeds... ........| 1,461 | 1,456 | 35,009 | 38,631 
Leicester........ 642 703 | 28,195 | 29,115 
Li Disuseeee 4,932 4,102 | 185,797 | 158,821 
Man bk ese b 10,611 | 10,638 | 403,087 | 415,844 
Newcastle....... 1,546 1,490 | 45,087 | 51,517 
Nottingham ..... 396 351 | 15,337 | 16,002 
Sheffield ........ 531 632 | 23,686 | 29,453 
Southampton.... 53 132 3,248 3,998 
12 Towns ....... on -" one ben 
Dublin*......... 5,251 5,719 | 202,566 | 223,761 


* Aug. 23, 1941, and Aug. 24, 1942. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 


francs of 0.29 grammes 
iam — _— | June 
ASSETS 1941 1942 1942 1942 
Gold in bars............. 30-8) 45-5) 45-5) 59-1 
SN 6668459555460s60500 36-3} 33-7) 42-1) 38-7 
Sight funds.............. 16-7} 15-9) 15-7) 16°8 
Commercial bills ......... 118-5) 117-3) 119- : 116 -7 
Treasury bills............ 24-6} 30-3) 30-3} 30-2 
Time funds at interest....] 22-4) 21-1] 21-0} 21-0 
Sundry bills and invests...| 220-9} 212-4! 202-3} 202-1 


_, LIABILITIES 


152 -7| 152-7) 152-7) 1 
76-3} 76-3) 76- 
18-3} 16-1) 16: 

-| 1:8) 4-7) 3 

22-°8' 29-0! 29 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s — 
~~ 12 U.S.F.R. Banks Aug. | Aug. | Aug. ; Aug. 
RESOURCES 28, 13, 20, 27, 
Gold certifs. on hand and| 1941 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
due from Treasury ..... 20,300} 20,547) 20,548) 20,551 
Total reserves ........... 20, oe 20, 811 20, 811 20, 809 
Total cash reserves....... 275) 252 "249 245 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,184) 3,387) 3,448) 3,389 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,204 3,405 3,466 3.408 
Total resources .......... 23,873) 25,455] 25,566) 25,386 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn........ 7,077| 9,841) 9,923) 10,031 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 4,990 2,380 2,100 2,340 
Mr. bank = me ery 12, a 12,709; 12; 653 12, 526 
Govt. deposits ........... 772} 174, '240| +176 
Total Serene boeSueeenne 15,612) 14,214) 14,236] 14,040 
Total liabilities .......... 23,873 25,455 25,566 25,386 
Reserve ratio............ 91 -0%/86 -5% 86 -1%/86 -4% 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,716] 22,742) 22,744) 22,747 
Treasury & bank currency. 3, 178) 3, 332 3, 333) 3,337 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 9,899) 12,870) 12,956] 13,057 


Treasury cash and dep. ...| 3,150! 2,380] 2,446! 2,395 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 

ae] june | 7 Tune | July 


ASSETS 1941 1342 1942 1942 
Gold and stg. exch........ 22-46) 26-50) 27-52) 26-07 
Advances to State........ 19-03) 34-30) 34-26) 34-14 
Investments............. 3°77; 4-15) 4-15) 4-15 

LIABILITIES 

Bank Notes ............. 21 -67| 25-25) 25-53) 25-49 
Demand liabs.: State ....| 8-04) 14-43) 17-54) 18-68 
Banks and others......... 14-69) 23-20) 21-41) 18-61 


Reserve to sight liabs... . .|50 -6%!42 -1%|42 -7%|41 -5% 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 4 
1, 14, 


22, 21, 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 1942 1942 | 1942 
Gold coin & bullion) 444 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin........ 383) 299) 298) 292) 289 
Balances abroad ...| 455} 806) 761) 776) 769 


Sterling securities ..} 1,316) 2,868) 2,968) 3,018) 3,068 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 785] 1,024) 1,024) 1,024) 1,024 


Investments....... 76 64 65) 66 66 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circ. : India| 2,577} 4,510) 4,602) 4,664) 4,708 
ee 188)... ini ons cas 
Deposits : Govt. . yc pas ae ae 4 
Banks . 418} 652) 652 670 
Reserve ratio...... “160 “1% (71 5% (72 -1%)72 Ina -80 ln 72 8% 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos — 





Mar. /- . Mar, 


12, 11, 

ASSETS 1941 1942 1942 1942 
UE, pss seceesevesencss 1255 -9/1359 -9]1359 -9)1359 -9 
Balances abroad ......... 1122 -0/1911 -5|1927 -8)1883 -9 
Discounts ........-0e00+. 346 -6) 290-3) 288-0) 289-0 
Securities ........seese0. 324-1) 354-8) 354-8) 354-8 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation...... 2754 -2'4372 -114443 «1/4400 -7 


Deposits : Government ...| 370 -6)1353 -0)1327 5/1163 -6 
Bankers’ ....../1311 -3|2615 -9/2645 -0/2719 -0 





Others ........ 216 -2) 252-3) 275-1) 350-8 
Foreign commitments..... 283-5! 191-5! 191-5! 245-6 
REICHSBANK 


Million reichsmarks 








Million &’s , 4 a" “ ue. 
Aug. | June | Jul ul 
= q8 ; r ri ASSETS 1941 1942 | 1942, 1942 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Gold and foreign currencies 
Gold coin and bullion..... 52-49) 56-75) 56-93) 59-86 Bills and cheques . . 1% 361 20, 851 20, ais 21, ere 
Bills discounted.......... 0-97) 1-14) 1-07) 1-10 Rentenbank notes. os "281| 324 313 
Invest. and other assets...| 42°53) 54-39) 55-75) 58 -02 Advances .......... 4 23 34 3 23 
LIABILITIES Securities : for note cover. 32) 130 85 72 
Notes in circulation ...... 27-17) 32-11) 33-92) 31-81 Other assets ..........06- 1,246) 935! 990) 1,269 
Deposits : Government . 4-79} 2-83) 2-74 3-53 LIABILITIES 
Bankers’ ...... 54-64) 66 -89) 68-44) 71-50 Notes in circulation ...... 14,188) 18,931) 18,639) 19,774 
Others ........ 4-87) 7-28) 7-36) 7-70 Daily maturing liabilities. .| 2,127) 2,363) 2,470) 2,762 
Reserve ratio............ 57 -7%|52 -0%|50 -7%|52 2% Other liabilities .......... 390| 652) 363) 394 








BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 
1942 1942 
CEREALS AND MEAT 





GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat s. d. s. d. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b St. J... 37 7% 3711 
. Gaz, av. on. gore cwt. (e)...... - 11 16 2 
Flour 
Straights da London......... 33 3 33 5 
Gaz., av. per cwt. (ec) 35 3 35 3 
Oats (e) 15 5 15 3 
Maize, La'Plata, 480 1b. f.o.b.... 13 6 13 6 
@EAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— . 
41 411 
English long sides........ cosseed . 22 
Imported hinds .............. 5 6 5 6 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... {33 33 
B 000000 pgoveroees 4 : : 
Pork, English per 8 Ib ......... 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 126 0 126 0 
HAMS—(per cwt. Dn ansheses 0 132 0 
OTHER R FOODS 
BUTTER ( aa Grades, 
Ss boecebdbaeessocases 142 0 142 0 
CHEESE (> cwt.J— 
ee uced........ 99 2 99 2 
bes 0b0eesee000 99 2 99 2 
cocoa (per cwt.)— 
Bl, eepece pkcdnebe --. 4 0 45 0 
Grenada fine ............ ‘ 81 0 81 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos, supr. c. & f. ..........- Nom. 
Costa Rica, medium to ant. bees ae ; = : 
4 oe cbse eee 0 15 0 
cwt.)—Imported....... 0 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt).— -. 6 
English, BOW. ccccccccvccccsesese { 8 0 8 0 
<n 
° t. ipm. 
c.i.f. K./Cont. _ chbene _ oe ose 
NED “Lonpon— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 
consumption ................ 2 . : 
West India Crystallised ......... 50 10 50 10 
TOBACCO (per Ib )— 
Indian, stemmed and unstemmed : * : . 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 12 1 2 
PEE 6 sncccscncscccscoscs 3 2 3 62 
COTTON (per per Ib.)— TEXTILES da. d. 
d-American ............ 8-90 8-90 
’ Giza, PG bansbavseeese 11-55 11-55 
Yams, 36’s Ring Beams......... 18-74 18 -74 
»» 42's Cop Weft........... 18 -52 18 -52 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 26 -50 26 -50 
Cloth, per 100 “°-~ s. d. s. d. 
31 in. Printer, 64 x 64, 
REESE orecsecccce 35 0 35 0 
Cambric Shi 


Shirting, 32} in. ‘ 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s.. 47 4 47 


(a) + 1s. per ton net pa; jute sacks, 
“) Including import Gant end deateoe charges. 


1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (o) Hi 
(e) Average for weeks ended Aug. 15 and Aug. 22. 


Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 
1942 


1942 
TEXTILES—continued 
COTTON—continued 
Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. ss. d. s. d. 
52 7 22s ° 16’s “6, 51 8 51 8 
Drill, in. x 
12’s&10's........... 74 1 741 
FLAX t 5 s. 
= Bi eveven nid .. e 
Pernau HD......... g06¥0eneen Nom. Nom. 
HEMP ae Manila, t 
“j2 » (Pe jos —_ ssanbeuss “a = Nom. Nom. 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2 2/3'c.i.f. Dundee......... et ane 
s. d. s. d. 
Common 8 1b. co; jindle) .. 410 49 
1 ad Hessians, por a. seues 06:50 0 6-50 
8/ lessians, per Pa ehewkeee 05-00 0 5:00 
10, 40" Calcutta essians, spot, 
BPEL sesscdessessecensess B® 50 6 
74/40 39 («0 39 0 
SISAL ( ton) —Aftican, spot s. s. 
—No. TP Geliverea paseeeesane 4 0 4 0 
WOOL (per Ib. ~~ d. d 
coln wethers, w: youn 193 193 
Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece 70’s 37 37 
Nz. scrd. average snow white. . 292 292 
sord, 2nd pieces, 50-56's ..- 24 24 
“a's warp ...... Cocvccccccces 45 45 
56’s super carded ..... peneees 39 39 
48’s average carded .......... 31 31 
44’s prepared ........... oeeue 293 292 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton) — 31 ¢ 31 4 
Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 32 4 32 4 
Durham, hest gas, f.0.b. Tyne . = : 7 it 
IRON AND STEEL val ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d...... - 128 0 128 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough........ «ee. 312 6 312 6 
Steel, rails, heavy ............. 290 6 290 6 
Tinplates (home, i ic. 14x 20)... 29 9 29 9 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0 _ 62/0/0 
in—Standard cash ............ 275/00 f) 275/0/0(f) 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash - 25/0/0 _ 25/0/ 


ter (d4)—G.O.B., spot........ 25/15/0 25/15/0 
uminium, ingots and bars ..... 130/00 130/00 
Nickel, home delivery......... 195/0/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, English, 99%........ ps 120, 7 
Wolfram, Empire .....per unit { eo arroyo 
Platinum, refined ........ per oz. - Aol esi 
Quicksilver . . eeccces per 76 ib.{ 69/15/0 69/15/0 
s. d. 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ........ we 168 % 168 0 
SILVER ounce) — 
oo seoae ER 1114 1143 


Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 
1942 ' 1942 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 


in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to allt ‘ . 
s. d. 
6-ton loads and upwards per ton 49 6 51 0 


CHEMICALS— 
60/0/0  60/0/0 


Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton 65/0/0 65/0/0 
s. d, s. d 
»» Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. 4 3 43 
Ammonia, Sulphate...... per ton 9/11/6 9/11/6 
Nitrate of Soda...... ....per ton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Potash, Sulphate........ per ton 18/15/0 wan 
Soda Bicarb. seecceeeeesper ton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Soda Crystals ...... eoee-per ton 5/7/6 §/7/6 
— (per ton) — S.D. Gute 
$usuoneegeweseses 6eeeenae Nom. Nom. 
wipes (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d. 
et salted anda Ib. 0 7 0 78 
Cape — saccesesione 0 a 0 7 
Dry oo 8/20 - Sgemeentas 0 8 0 8 
English & Welsh Market Hides— . 
Best heavy ox and heifer........ : at : t 
LEATHER (per lb.)— a 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ........ on Se 23 
1 3 1 3 
Shoulders .............00+ seas 24 24 
Insole Bellies ...........44. wt te FP 
‘ . 2 3 2 3 
Dressing Hides............. eee 29 29 
PETROLEUM ae r gal.)— 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 110 110 
(6) Kerosene ,Burning Oil ....... 0112 0 113 
"Vapor porising Oil ..... 11 1 
(1) Automotive Pood % = bulk, 
ex road tank waggons...... 17723 #1 7 
~ ane in bulk, “England and 
‘ales—- 
"i saeeesates seseeese 0 10$ 0 108 
BEE ktsavenvnacas saeanke 0 114 s it 
ROSIN (per ton)—American....... { 4 : 33 0 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— 
St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 113 1h 


SHELLAG (per ton)—TN Orange.. 200/0/0 200/0/0 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 25/0/0 25/0/0 


Linseed, raW.....ccccccsccccecs 46/10/0 46/10/0 
Rape, crude .........eseseeee -. 48/5/0 48/5/0 
Cotton-seed, paents Seabeaheuneens sae ae 
Coconut, crude.......... eocccce 

Palm... Ltt keb sks ebdeesbessees ogtel0 20/15/0 


Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 11/15/0 11/15/0 
, Linseed— 


26/0/0  25/0/0 
22/15/0 — 22/5/0 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 





igher Pool prices in some zones. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 


ocoooov~ 
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. Y Total |D mi. ae oes 
ear otal eprecia- t or 
Company Ended | Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. |’ Distribu- a ToFre | ia || Total Net | Ord. 
Interest tion Div. Rate Reserves Carry Profit Profit Div. 
7 Forward 
£ £ £ £ £ % £ £ % 
Breweries, &c. 
Wa IE asec sons 040000060 June 30 53,219 21,906 83,217 16,250 | 323 53,037 24,417 | 35 
Em Brewery Co..........00005 une 30 66,318 a 39,918 39,918 33,918 | (a) 57,443 37,544 | (a) 
Lichfield Brewery ..............005 une 30} 31,799 302 12,633 | 40,674 9,150} 10 32,415 13,113 | 10 
er, Evans & Co. ......ceeeeeee ar. 31 177,603 oe 40,784 54,592 18,469 7 189,060 43,913 | Nil 
Strettons Derby Brewery......... .. | June 30 | 253,255 : 55,102 | 106,779 48,750 | 32 200,028 62,305 | 35 
Canals, ee &c. 
Manchester Dock, &c. ......0eeeee June 24 43,519 24,024 25,080 6,250} 2} 44,477 29,801 | 4 
Electric Lighting and Power 
Cawnpore Electric Supply.......... Dec. 31 162,738 42,000 46,657 63,015 32,672 10 eee - 15 147,621 43,187 10 
Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power.. | Dec. 31 | 2,151,078 {1,481,823 570,126 882,130 254,062 15 150,000 | + 30,514 || 2,343,989 583,066 15 
Financial, Land, &c. 
INN 6 66.640 :060.500460600008 Mar. 31 66,702 14,356 10,215 58,753 15,015 5 eco — 19,777 |} © 195,321 20,408 5 
parepens, and General Corporation. . une 30 6,673 oh 2,394 8,647 2,387 3} one + 7 6,581 2,408 3 
Oregon Mortgage..........ceeeee0. ay 31 26,671 eh 6,750 26,826 wan one on jr 33,493 6.919 | N 
United Gas Industries ............. Mar. 31 107,455 91,897 104,726 47,764 | (d) 25,000 | — 89 99,531 80,448 (e) 
Wool Exchange, &c., Investments... | Mar. 25 65,794 12,196 22,765 we eee 2,500! — 929 88,110 23,579 1 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. > 
Hyde Park Hotel ............00005 April 30 26,836 sis 5,003 5,003 va + 5,003 5,692 |Dr. 10,230 | Nil 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Rolls-Royce Limited............... Dec. 31 514,472 229,472 271,019 226,927 | 20 . + 2,545 499,502 199,502 | 20 
Rubber : 
Ampat (Sumatra) ...............6. Sept. 30 31,699 2,000 8,526 11,915 - ° + 8,526 26,553 9,756 
Burma Estates...........eeeeeeees Mar. 31 36,838 2,000 8,769 16,294 a + 8,769 34,928 17,079 7 
NE ED 5 0'6-6:44:60:600.648.6.06-00'0-0% Jan. 31 8,674 ene Dr. 4,515 |Dr. 3,379 we — 4,515 14,528 5,852 | 4-1 
Rembau Jelei.............cceeeees Dec. 31 61,353 ane 24,941 45,652 “ae + 24,941 54,921 26,206 6 
CS 655944506000 6046006008 Dec. 31 13,905 1,000 4,194 4,8 4,235 5 e - 41 13,745 4,023 5 
Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) ........... Sept. 30 31,546 6,000 |Dr. 10,498 2,055 ose “an — 10,498 31,156 10,316 3B 
PED 0.6.6.6 40.0.085.06000004 000 . ol 107,524 eco Dr. 54,920 |Dr. 34 853 ese ese 3,000 | — 57,920 66,498 17,175 3 
IS 8. 66:58 668s s0seensenaiee Mar. 31 27,689 ‘ 9,6 22,392 4,530 | 10 ae + 5,116 69,012 11,591 | 22) 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy & Co...........005 . | April 30 603,384 | 400,000 203,383 389,597 180,000 6 one — 14,117 665,072 215,072 6 
Shops and Stores 
Owen & Robinson..........e..ee0. May 31 28,192 “a 4,728 16,159 3,500 | 10t — 872 20,675 4,433 | 10f 
277,584 mn 49,856 95,765 42,000 Tt . + 7,856 169,767 48,150 | 8 (g) 
50,772 os 8,116 16,550 6,050 8 eee - 87 24,257 7,513 it 
16,420 ane 3,394 12,381 2,460 10 620|/— 2ill 13,914 831 10 
7,702. 767 3,112 3,691 1,500 124 250| + 762 |). 3,813 988 10 
23,717 eo 4,962 8,426 3,968 15 500; + 147 20,769 3,467 12) 
346,899 ° 40,020 45,293 40,000 10 + 20 296,625 42,436 10 
46,092 eee 19,172 27,823 16,650 15 . + 2,522 25,262 21,250 15 
4,052 500 808 1,514 1,250 4k eee — 442 4,387 1,758 4b 
32,051 wr 6,431 - 5,896 | 15 ‘ne — 543 20,948 4,749 | 15 
Textiles 
Patons & Baldwins............. --. | May 2 532,638 | 132,250 387,088 461,974 119,947 6tt| 215,000 | + 1,214 448,728 244,087 5t 
Smale (Josiah) & Son.............. May 30 7,939 ae 5,605 9,837 2,847 8 2, + 258 8,194 4,646 8 
Sunbeam Wolsey.............eeee- June 30 39,990 12,000 7,190 30,158 7,812 124 ° — 5,622 36,875 11,238 1 
Whitworth & Mitchell ............. June 30 167,553 2,037 35,148 44,370 18, 750 1k + 1,398 112,572 58,916 7 
Waterworks 
East Worcestershire ............0. - | June 30* 19,425 “ 5,543 23,049 2,000 | 10 2,000} + 362 17,695 5,987 | 10 
Other Companies 7 
Associated British Picture......... . | Mar. 31 | 1,246,257 | 175,000 376,595 485,946 150,000 15 100,000 | + 66,595 824,627 188,499 | Nil 
Barnagore Jute Factory........... . | Mar. 31 106,809 44,116 60,943 71,311 34,375 | 124 “a + 16,568 70,536 46,433 | 12) 
Batchelor’s Peas ..........0.eeee0. June 30 | 217,312 | 21,682 46,504 74,922 30,000 | 15 ass + 2,238 || 172,531 53,565 | 15 
Belfast Ropework Co. ............. eg 30 18,675 ose 18,675 40,356 21,000 7 oe — 4,825 24,383 24,383 7 
Budgett (H. H. & S.)..........000. eb. 28 116,519 oon 16,488 33,935 ae ae 5,000 | — 2,012 117,484 13,467 | Nil 
Cook (M.) & ah cedks nev aenucee June 30 43,548 7,301 15,631 19,110 7,000 174 5,000 | + 1,431 49,832 17,560 17} 
Howden (James) & Co. ............ April 30 114,762 19,954 28,998 47,044 17,850 |} 15 10,000 |} + 1,148 116,279 56,053 | 15 
London and Provincial Bakeries . Jan. 24 40,723. aie 12,622 15,415 1,831 5 ose + 586 14,806 8,129 | Nil 
Manchester Ship Canal Warehousing. | June 24 13,694 ae 2,013 13,982 pe aa + 419 16,213 3,912 | Nil 
Mellor, Bromley & Co...........00 Feb. 28 23,353 20,653 46,420 7,500 } 10 * + 9,578 17,400 15,200 8g 
Metal Industries ............0e0005 Mar. 31 179,684 wn 87,868 195,145 56,102 5 wee + 19,006 162,375 82,845 5 
Morton (C. & E.)........ceceeceees Dec. 31 25 11,136 33,137 68,426 “ ‘6 “a + 19,137 93,658 35,289 | Nil 
North Central Wagon Co. .......... une 30 83,028 eco 18,222 34,689 8,438 it oss + 1,659 98,785 18,224 5 
Sheffield Steel Products ............ ar. 31 17,129 25,600 20,032 32,217 4,652 5 10,000 | + 5,380 17,04 20,915 5 
Smith (Stephen) & Co...........00 April 30 48,654 ee 15,352 20,742 8,250 1k eee + 512 62,346 21,618 | 12} 
Union Cold a te Sree Dec. 31 563,989 | 125,000 426,414 | 669,762 50,000 } 10 <a + 6,797 628,252 419, 552} 10 
Wellman, Smith, Owen Engineering.. | Mar. 31 83, 514] -... 36,914 72,817 31,570 | 12} ° + 5,344 78, 619 35,219 | 12p 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. 
August 18 to September 1, 1942...... 56 8,321 2,527 3,177 4,995 1,603 532) + 157 8,822 3,059 |... 
January 1 to September 1, 1942...... 1,319 | 267,061 26,897 122,655 | 203,288 75,173 14,855 | + 5,112 269,098 128,630 | ... 
* For Half-year + Free of Income Tax. (a) Rate not stated. 
(g) 4% Paid Free of Income Tax. (d) 12% on Ord. Shares and 50% on Deferred Shares. (e) 11% on Ord. Shares and 25% on Deferred Shares. 
Aug. Sept Sept. Aug. Sept. 
25, 1 L 25, . 
1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
you, CC . Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec......... of Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot..  ..f ef 
Maize, Chicage i ssesevesecs 835 83% Coffee, N.Y., cash— " » Jan-Mar. ........ wi a 
Oats, Chicago, Sept............+ 49 50. 0, Ne 7... ceeeeeeeeeeeees 3 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. ............ 612 Santos, No. 4.........+000 13 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg. 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 608 60 Cotton, _* o>. ae spot.... . = Mi cescecdseweseteccasseas 3°74t 3-743 
“ . mid., Aug. ......... 8: ‘ 
METALS (por Tb.) — , Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ..112201 13-75 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. 
Copper, WCHCUE .. cv cecccccs 12 -00 12-00 2 ME, onc oe hweeines al 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52-00 52-00 Lard, Chicago, Sept............. 12-90 ’ 
Lead, N.Y. a Serre 6-50 6-50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 WES c:cbssseceecaeseresaes 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 231-2 230 -9° 


YSOCUAT cremornrerc / 


+ Trading suspended. 


t Nominal. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London { are, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with Limited Lhability in New Zealand by Act. of 

General Assembly, 29th July, 1861. ; 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
H. R. H. CHALMERS, General Manager. 


% Branches and Agencies} Authorised Capital £7,031,250 
at over 220 points in| Paid-up Capital ......... £6,328,125 
New Zealand and at} Reserve Fund and Un- 
Melbourne, Victoria ; divided Profits, 1941 £3,967,500 
Sydney, New South £10,295,625 


Wal : . 3h; 
— Seva Fiji Aggregate Assets at 


Apia, Samoa. 31st March, 1941 ... £55,616,460 
SS 


% Issues Drafts and Letters of Credit. 
% Makes Telegraphic Transfers. 
% Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 











London Office: | QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
JOHN FORBES, Manager. 
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x The 

| STOCK EXCHANGE 
i 


THEIR STOCKBROKER 


3% Savings Bonds 1960/70 
21% National War Bonds 1949/51 


are at present on sale @ 100. 


There are also 


3% Defence Bonds 


of which no person may hold (or have an interest in) more than £1,000. 


Your Stockbroker will give you advice and full details, 
and put forward your application FREE OF CHARGE. 


A detailed list of Firms acting as Brokers 
may be obtained from: 


_— Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.c.2 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The ~ orp of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 

No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) . 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = e« »* $80,000,000 
ISSUED AND a ee - e ono 

E S - - = , . 

RESERVE FUNDS | HoncKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OFSHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 


prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 
Full particulars may be had on application. 


OVER 850 
BRANCHES 


vw 


A complete banking service is offered in 

every part of Australia, New Zealand and 

the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
and largest bank. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH {i SCOTLAND 


esTO. 1825 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken, including Foreign 
Exchange, Trustee and Exeoutry business. 





DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A-QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1950-55 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 

Ist Sieveentine. cao. the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 

evening of the rst October, 1942, after which date the stock will 


be transferred ex-dividend. ; 
For Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government 


of the Dominion of Canada in London, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st September, 1942. 
LS 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1947 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st November, 1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 


evening of the 1st October, 1942, after which date the stock will 


be transferred ex-dividend. 
For Bank of Montreal, 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st September, 1942. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., pm omg London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist NEWSPAPER, LTD., 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 


C.2.—Saturday, September 5, 1942. 
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